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SHIS 


sh a 


IS A QUESTION 
>} very frequently asked by 
td our farmers, and it is a 
4 very proper one, too. Ev- 
T.2 ery man who tills the soil 
sso in order to make there- 





P : “er 
from a comfortable living. 

Now, it cannot be denied that the 
ral wealth of this country is in its 
arab! the essential industry is 
farm Failure upon the farm brings 
financial distress to every business enter- 
prise, while bountiful harveste insure 
prosperity. 

Men in almost every profession and 
business have their associations and use 
their combined strength to protect their 
financial and other interests. If agri- 
culture is to be protected it_must be 
doue by the farmers themselves. Those 
who have seleeted this occupation should 
be willing to devote their energies to se- 
eure its fullest development. And, in 
order to help faymers to till their farms 
to the best advantage, the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture authorizes 


the holding of “ Farmers’ Institutes,” 
where improved methods of farming are 
discussed, and if our farmers desire to 
wake their farms pay a good rate on 
the investinent it behooves them to at- 
tend these Institutes and learn all they 
ean about their chosen calling. 

But we tind that there is no profession 
wher many of its members decry 
pation as do the farmers. 
a continual complaint that 
es not pay—not even two or 
cent. on the money invested. 
se larmers 


ir 


their « 
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farminy 
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(0 COUNT ALL THE ADVANTAGES 

THEY POSSESS. 
have comfortable homes, and 
many of the luxuries, without 
any account of them, which 
others have to use sparingly and pay for 
in m We sometimes hear farmers 
they have worked hard for 
nothing; their 


The 
COMSIi tii 
makir UJ 


\ 


! V. 
aay that 


20 or 50 years and made 


honey Was as good as thrown away. 
But let us see. These same farmers 
probably brought up six children, gave 
them « fair education, a comfortable 
home anil plenty to eat and wear. And 
yet, in spite of all this, they say they 
made nothing. Could such a farmer 
have bought all the comforts his family 
ofeight enjoyed and given his children 
Mm education with a salary of less than 
*1,000 annually? When all these ad- 
Vantages are taken into consideration, 
then, it must be admitted that farming 
does pay in Pennsylvania, as well as 
anywhere else, 

As hefore intimated, every farmer 
thould know what he is doing. In- 
telligence as well as muscle is good 
tapital to invest when one wants to 
become a successful . farmer. If the 
farmer toils day after day, giving no 
though { the result, whether it will end 

: ae ’ loss, he makes a serious mis- 
ce, 


ONE REASON 
why farming is eredited with such small 


rales of profit is because farmers fail to 
ep correct accounts, or often no 
€ccounts at all, They spend all they 


make, and then, because there is noth- 
lig left, claim they have made nothing. 
Penns; ‘vania has many farms which, 
logether with all the steek, are not 
Worth above $4,000, the interest of 
Vhich would be but $240. Now, how 
Many of the comforts of life—not speak- 


bg of the luxuries—could even a smail 
fail; enjoy on an income of $240? 
And vet, on'a capital of $4,000, invested 
Ma Pcinsylvania farm, whole families 
F Obtain ; cood living, keep the principal 
“cure, educate the children, ride to 
church or any other place, and enjoy an 
depo: lence mot to be found amo g 
*y ctler class of people. And at the 
“tie tive these farms are not nearly 
Worked to their full capacity. 
_ olvantage which our farmers 
on ‘that they have the markets even 
‘clr very doors. It is also a fact, 
enepe not known to many of our 
“aets, that Pennsylvania produces on 


“average as mueh wheat to the acre 
» Indiana, or Tilinois, while 
cheaper here than there, and 
‘or farm® prodace higher. In 
these facts must we not come to 


& Oj}, 
labor is ce 
Prices 
View ot 
Pe conclusion that. 






A NUMBER OF REASONS 





‘WIREWORMS. 


Results of Efforts to Discover 
a Practicable Method of Pre- 
venting the Ravages of 
These Pests. 


{M. V. Slingerland, in New York Station 
Bulletin.] 


MONG the most promi- 
nent of the pests that infest 
field crops are the insects 
commonly known as wire- 
worms, These are long, 
slender grubs of a yellow- 











might be given why farming does not 
pay in some instances. Many farmers | hardness of the body has suggested tlie 
are not. careful enough to have their! common name. 
fences in 
eattle will often get into their grain 
fields, and perhaps in this way 10 or 20 
bushels of wheat or corn will be lost. 
Other farmers have too much waste 
land, on which they have to pay tax, 
und from which they receive no income. 


proper condition; so their 


Waste land should be reduced to a 


minimum, or the balance will go on the 
Again, farmers are not | 


wrong side. 


careful enough to keep their implements 


standing in the field in the Fall. 
true, in the Spring he did not have the 





properly housed. Last Winter I could 
see every day two plows a farmer left 
It is 


trouble to get his plows in position— 
they were right there—but very likely 
worth a dollar or two less than had he 
put them under roof. 

Farmers, too, should provide warm 
stables for their horses and cattle, for 
this isa great saving in feed. More in- 
stances might be given wherein farmers 
are apt to lose more money than they 
think, but the few enumerated should 
suffice to show that if farmers are the 
least bit careful in these matters, their 
balance sheet will show that they have 
come out on the right side. 


HOW TO KEEP 


We often hear farmers complain 
that their boys want to leave the farm 
and seek other employment. No won- 
der this is so. If you want your sons 
to’stick to the farm, don’t keep on say- 
ing constantly that farming does not 
pay. Someone has faceiiously said 
that the best way to make a boy stick to 
the farm was to have him walk over a 
newly-plowed 10-acre field just after 
a soaking rain; but, speaking seriously, 
if you want your boys to stick to the 
farm, and not go to work on the rail- 
road or in the mines, don’t be forever 
preaching starvation when they are 
about you. Provide pleasant homes for 
them, and don’t treat them as slaves. 
Better go to work and give them a patch 
of ground, the proceeds of which are 
to be for their use. Give them also the 
privilege of seetring all.the education 
possible, provide books and papers for 
them to read, and above all train them 
to respect you, and you will find that 
your sons will not be so eager to leave 
home. ¢ 

In conclusion, I would say that all 
farmers should try become as in- 
telligent as possible, and work their 
farms according to the best-known 
methods of agriculture, and then farm- 
ing will pay, and the farmer ‘will also 
no longer be madea butt of ridicule, 
but he will become respected as the 
man upon whom all others depend. 


THE Boys. 





The Co-operative Idea Among Western 
Parmers. 
A still more striking evidence of the 
dominance of the associative idea among 
the settlers of irrigated lands is seen in 
the plan of a colony which settled in 
southern Idaho as recently as 1894. 
These colonists had observed that the 
mining-camps of that region were littered 
with tin cans, the labels of which bore 
evidence of the prosperity of distant in- 
dustries. They also learned that the 
condensed milk used in~-that locality 
came from New Jersey, the creamery 
butter from Minnesota, the starch from 
Maine and the bacon principally from 
Chicago. As the raw materials of these 
products are all easily grown in Idaho, 
the colonists determined to provide the 
simple industrial plants required to 
manufacture. the raw material into 
marketable form. They adied to the 
price of their land $10 per acre, and 
thereby raised a capital of $50,000, 
which was somewhat increased by the 
sale of business property in the village. 
This capital provided a creamery, can- 
nery, fruit evaporator, starch factory, 
pork-packing establishment and cold- 
storage plant. Taken in connection 
with their diversified farms, these little 
industries constituted, in an industrial 
sense, a symmetrical community.— Cen- 
tury. : 


Cut down all trees that have gone so 









class in the animal kingdom. 


ish-white color, and with unusually hard 
| bodies. ‘Their wire-like form and the 


Two wireworms are 
shown, natural size, among the roots in 
figure 16; one is represented enlarged 
in figure 14. Unfortunately the term 
wireworm has been misapplied to certain 





14.—A wireworm, twice natural size. 





Wireworms are not at all injurious to 
agriculture, but certain others live in 
the soil and feed on the roots of plants, 
and on seeds, The latter species are 
often exceedingly injurious; and as they 
work in the ground out of sight, they 
are very diffieult to combat. 

During three years (1889, 1890 and 
1891) we made numerous experiments 
to ascertain a practical method of pre- 
venting the ravages of these pests. Un- 
fortunately our efforts were not attended 
with that degree of success for which we 
had hoped, and thus the chief object of 
our investigations was not accomplished. 
But we did succeed in proving the futil- 
ity of many methods that have been 
very generally recommended for the de- 
struction of these pests; and it seemed 
worth while to publish the detailed re- 
sults of our experiments, for they might 
save farmers from making expensive 
efforts that would surely bring no ade- 
quate returns. 

The author goes on at length to 
detail his expériments with these meth- 
ods, which included the protection of 
the seeds by paris green, tar, salt, cop- 
peras, chloride of lime, kerosene, turpen- 





animals—the millipedes—which are not 
true insects, but belong to a different 


Figure 


15 represents a millipede. ‘The follow- 


ing pages do not treat of millipedes. 





15.—A millipede. 
The true wireworms are the young of 
click-beetles, or snapping-bugs as they 
are more commonly termed. Our com- 
mon kinds of tlick-beetles are mostly 
small or of medium size; a few are 
larger. Two are shown on the corn 
plant in figure 16, and figures 17 and 
18 represent others. They are usually 
of a uniform brownish color; some are 
conspicuously spotted. More then 500 








specimen in the Cornell Insectary.) 


ed from North America. “There 


been 
ing beetles. 


shot; it usually lands on its back, and 


it comes down on its back, it tries again 
and again until it 


on its feet, and then 
runs off. We re- 


17.—A click-beetle. 


teacher and one on 
this interesting 
jumper laid on our 
book behind the 
desk, we found a 
most fascinating oc- 
cupation for the 
tedious moments. 
But the end was 
always the same; 
the beetle jumped so_ 
high that it betray- 

ed us and was liber- 
ated, and we were. 
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disgraced.” — ( Com- 





16—A corn-plant growing in a root-cage infest- 
ed by wireworms and click-beetles. (From a 


kinds of click-beetleg have been describ- 
is 
hardly a country child that has not 
entertained by the acrobatic 
performances of these long, tidy-appear- 
Touch one of them and it 
at once curls up its legs and drops as if 


lies there for a time as if dead. Sud- 
denly there is a click, and the insect 
pops up into the air several inches. If 


succeeds in striking 


member well carry- 
ing these creatures 
into the old district 
schoolhouse, where all lessons had to be 
learned from books, and where nature 
was never given a chance to teach us 
anything. Here with one eye on the 









tine, strychnine and other poisons, starva- 
| tion by clean fallow, and by the cultiva- 
' tion of supposed inymune crops, such as 
| buckwheat, mustard and rape, trapping, 
etc. All these proved entirely useless. 
The only good results followed Fall 
plowing, and of this he says: 

“ The explanatio& of the beneficial re- 
sults that will follow Fall plowing we 
believe to be found in the following 
facts, which were brought out in our 
studies of the life history of our more 
common species ef wireworms: Wire- 
worms live for at least three years in the 
worm or larval state. . In this state they 
cease feeding about November Ist, and 
hibernate until Spring. When the 
worms are fully grown they change to 
soft white pups, which resemble the 
beetle in form. ““[Hisehange takes place 
in the species that commonly infests field 
crops during thé month of July. The 
pupa state lasts onlg about three weeks, 
the insect assuming, the adult form in 
August. But, strange to say, although 
the adult state is reached at this time, 
the insect remains in the cell in the 
ground in which it; has undergone its 
transformations till the following April 
or May, nearly an entire year. 

“We found that in every case where 
we disturbed the soil so as to break these 
earthen cells, the insects within perished. 
“ This experience clearly indicates that 
if infested fields are plowed after July 
20th and thoreughly pulverized and 
kept stirred up, many of the little earthen 
cells may be broken and the tender 
pup or beetles within destroyed. After 
three or four weeks of this thorough 
cultivation, wheat er rye-may be sown. 
“Tn connection with this Fall plowing 
and cultivation weearnestly recommend 
the method of short rotation of crops to 
farmers having land badly infested with 
wireworms. Do not keep fields in sod 
for more than a year or two at a time. 
No doubt it will require several, at least 
three, years, by this method, to render the 
soil comparatively free from the pests, as 
only the pups and adults are killed each 
Fall, while most of the one and two year 
old wireworms will escape injury. Those 
farmers who practice the method are not 
troubled with wireworms.” 





Fertilizers for Potatoes on Light Land. 


‘The best kind of potatoes are grown 
on light soils, they being dry and mealy, 


them on clay land. The kind and 
quantity of fertilizers used are a mixture 
of super-phosphate “one-half, and one- 
fourth each of sulphate of potash and 
any soy of nitrogenous fertilizer, either 
blood and meat or nitrate of soda. 
Usually this mixed fertilizer is prepared 
for use and sold aga special potato fer- 
tilizer. As much ds 1,200 pounds. of 
it have been used @o the acre, fora full 
yield of 250 or 300) bushels an acre. 
The usual method with: poiato growers is 
to follow this crop with wheat, of which, 
after this liberal. fertilizing and the 
Summer's cultivatiah, 30 Le pa an 
acre is genemilly. aced. -_ Clover 
is sown with the wheat, or in the Spring 
it i after one crop of 
‘from the second 
“ia)plowed under for 
is short rotation is 










soil in an improv- 
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-cAN Farmer give our 


and free from the diseases which affect | 


time... The cost of 
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restore of maple at first cost to build a silo than to build 
Siroy shat bog benches. same? V. Peck, | a shelter for a similar amount of feed in 


Will not some readerof, THe Awert- 


SILOS. 





Their Form, Cost and Manner 
of Building Considered. 





akota Dairy Convention by 
. Shepperd.] 


(Read at a. ” 
HE first and most import- 
ant question which arises 
Mie concerning ensilage is, Does 
abi =f mY it pay? Is it an economi- 
weneeemeny cal feed for milk cows? 
Bulletin No. 38 of the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station furnishes a basis for a 
practical answer. That bulletin gives 
100 rations fed by dairymen in various 
parts-of the United States, and prob- 
ably represents fairly the practice in feed- 
ing of the best dairymen of the coun- 
try, many of whose herds have averaged 
300 pounds, or more, of butter per cow 
annually, Of this number over 60 use 
ensilage. 

Anether common question is, Will it 
taint the milk and butter? Mr. C. P. 
Goodrich says concerning this: “As 
soon as my butter made from the en- 
silage began to get into the Chicago 
markets, the commission men voluntarily 
wrote me and said: ‘The flavor of your 
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Method of laying and leveling the foundation 
of around silo. A is a center post with top 
level with top of proposed wall; B B are 
straigtedge boards nailed to stukes driven in 
the ground; C is a piece of straightedge 
timber fixed to turn on a pin at A; B Bare 
all nailed level with top of post A. 

butter is splendid, and I was able to 
raise the price two cents a pound ina 
very short time.” The amount of testi- 
mony of this character which I could 
quote you need only be limited by time. 
A number of the gentlemen who speak 
to you at this meeting could give simi- 
lar testimony from personal experience. 
Silage is nearly like green grass as a 
feed, hence its value’in a Winter ration. 
It has great valuewas a “ hold-over ” 
feed to use during drouthy Summer 
seasons when pastures are peor. Prof. 
King, of Wisconsin, says :" “ I have seen 
a herd of 50 cows eat so full a break- 
fast of clover silage two years old, that 
on going to a good pasture in the mid- 
dle of June, many of then laid down 
directly to ruminate.” 

If during a Summer shortage of pas- 
ture a good herd of 25 cows shrink from 
a third to a half in their milk for six 
weeks, it. means a loss of 75 to 100 
dollars, if butter is worth 20 cents per 
pound, 

Several different crops have been tried 
for the silo, among which I may mention 
corn, clover, oats, barley, rye, and roots. 
Of the whole number corn has given 
the best satisfaction im every way. 
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Construction of a round silo. 


Good results have also been obtained 
from clover. Oats, barley and rye have 
been less satisfactory, while roots are a 
failure for ensilage. 

This result suits our condition well, as 
can grow corn readily, and so pro- 
du@e, the best class of silage. Grow a 
variety of corn which will surely reach 
the ing stage before frost. Corn is 
ready for the silo when the kernels are 
glazed over the tips. Mercer flint, 
Minnesota flint, Improved rea, and in 
most sections of the State Minnesota 
King, and a few other early dent vari- 
eties, will do well for silage, 

It has been found that a silo which 
will hold 360 tons of silage containing 
108 tons of dry matter will hold less 
than 45 tons of clover hay. Thus it 
will be seen that feed requires only about 
one-third the room when stored in the 
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varies with the form of silo you build, 
being least for the round and greatest for 
the long-shaped rectangular one. Shal- 
low silos cost more per ton capacity than 




































































Method of roofing a round silo. A shows where 
air is admitted between studding to venti- 
inte behind the lining: B is the feeding chute; 
the filling window is just below the roof, and 
the cupola serves as a ventHator. 


deep ones. Those built in a bay of the 
barn are less expensive than outdoor 
ones. 

The life of a well-constructed silo 
should be at least 10 years. The fear of 
silage freezing seems to discourage many 
persons who have thought of building 
silos in this State. I do not advazate 
building a silo which will be warm 
enough to prevent the silage freezing 
next the wall. The only result of freez- 
ing is the inconvenience it causes the 
feeder. In 1894 the silage at the Col- 
lege froze around the wall to a depth 
varying from 10 inches to two feet, and 
remained as a wall during the coldest 
weather. When it thawed and fell 
down it was fed out, and no bad results 
were noticed. It was not different in 
appearance from the silage which had 
not been frozen. If a light Jayer over 
the surface freezes it is quickly thawed 
when mixed with other. silage. In the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Wisconsin 
Station is a report from 42 persons who 
had experience with frozen silage. Only 
one of the entire number reports any 
bad results, and that one says that cows 
scour when fed large quantities of it 
while it is frozen. 
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Fastening of sills at the 


Fastening of studs to 
corners, 


sills. The stud, 1, 
should be blocked 
against a meets 9 2, 
bailed to the sill and 
a bolt, 4, driven 
through the sill, 33, 
into the wall, 55. 


The form of silo to build is an-im- 
portant question to settle before build- 
ing. The round silo has many points in 
its favor. It holds more silage for a 
given amount of wall space than any 
other form. Lighter timbers can be 
used than in any of the rectangular 
forms. Two-by-four studding can be 
used in the ound silo, while in rectan- 
gular ones two-by-tens or two-by-twelves, 
set 16 inches apart, are necessary to ob- 
tain the required strength of wall. In 
the round silo the lining boards act as so 
many hoops on a barrel would, and 
greatly strengthen it. Ensilage is more 
likely to stick to the wall and fail to 
settle right in the corners, causing spoiled 
silage. Round silos have no corners, 
and thus allow the silage to settle 
evenly. 

When silos are built inside of barns it 
often happens that a rectangular form 
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Corner of square or seengtee silo. 1, first 
inside lining; 2, second i ie lining; 3, lining 
across ponte tarred paper between 

fits into the 


available space better than 
a round one, and is the more economical 
kind to.build. If the rectanZular type 
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imum, and are better if twice that 4 h, 
It requires a considerable depth to ol 
tain sufficient pressure to make thé 
ensilage keep well. ‘4 
No floor other than clay or gravel if 
required for the silo. Gravel thoroughly 
tramped in and covered with cem 
serves a good purpose in preventing 
burrowing of rats. Burrowing in 
way admits air and causes the silage 
rot. " 
The walls of the silo must be double, 
with tar paper between the be 
breaking joints, or the inside layer ex=™ 
tending up and down. The walls must? 
be air-tight, as the admission of air to) 
the silage always causes rotting. ‘a 
Feed from the top surface of the sik 
age. Feeding from the side inere 
the surface and causes portions of it 
be exposed to the air for several daya 
together. ; 
Ensilage must be fed from the surfac 
of the silo at the rate of two inches p 
day at least, to prevent moulding. 
full ration for a cow is 35 to 45 pounds 
per day. The weight of silage 
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Construction of a double silo with horizontey” 
girts. @ arepresents the door, of which the © 
ve sections extend from sill to plate. 


with the depth of the silo, and the pom” 
tion from which it is taken, being s pout 
20 pounds for the first two feet, and. 
gradually increasing, reaching 40 pounds ~ 
per éeubie foot at a depth af 15 feet. 4 
Thirty-five pounds a cubic foot is — 
about the average. From this data it © 
is easy to calculate, the size of silo ree” 
quired for your herd. 
Filling the silo is an important part” 
of the work, and many failures result” 
for lack of care in filling. Place your” 
cutter so that the carrier will deliver” 
the corn at the center of the silo, if 
possible. Have a man in the silo t © 
tread it down solid next the wall and 
in the corner, to exclude the air. The | 
one thing which prevents silage keeping” 
properly is the contact of air with ote 
Green grass is sometimes placed over © 
the top of the silage when the silo is 
filled, which prevents any loss from thi 
top layer spoiling. The matter of% 
covering it at all depends upon whether 7 
it is cheaper to lose one or two tons of © 
silage, or to use the marsh hay. If the ~ 


Construction of corner joint and cross-wall iat 
tersect-on. 8 sareshort supports between the 
different girts; a, a cross brace. if 4 


surface silage is wet thoroughly after the: 
pit is filled, aud wet a second time 107 
days later, the amount which will spoil 
is very small. ‘g 

Corn should have the kernels glazed) 
when cut for the silo. Greener corm 
does not make so good ensilage. 8i 
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Construction of door. 
made from green corn is usually 
sour. Corn grown for ensi 
be planted in bills, and cultivated 
the same way as when grown for the 
ears. “9 

The corn crop and the silo must for 
the sheet anchor for dairymen in North; 
Dakota. It is green grass for your cow 
in Winter and fresh pasture 
drouthy spells in Summer. 
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Starch from Potatoes. _- 


About 15,000 tons of starch hay 
been made from potatoes this season it 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North I 
kota. Not far from 3,500,000 bu 
of potatoes have thus been used, 
this ts about half the pr 
the potato belt. ‘The farmers ha 
ceived an average price of 10 
bushel for the potatoes. 
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Grubs in the Backs of Cattle. 


An’examination of cows and | 
Seattle along the back on each side wo 
> the backbone will lead to the discovery | 
of small tumors, in each of which wiil 
he found a large white grub. This often 
by the name of wolves, but why so 
Tf impossible to imagine. It is the 
Me of the botfly, which laid its eggs 
om the cattle during the latter part of 
» Inst Summer. The eggs somehow got 
Pinto the animal—it is believed by being 
- Jicked off the hair on which they were 


deposited by the fly and swallowed by 
~ the animal. From the stomach the 


Foe Cae bs—hatching from the i a 
burrowing, through 
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the animal, 
loinis, in the muscles of which So 
) take up their abode until the Spring, 

" when they wriggle out of their holes 
© and fall to the ground, into which they 
} enter and in time emerge as perfect flies. 
2 If all these grubs were destroyed now 
) there would be an end of this injurious 
a which in the injury to the hides of 
‘the cattle alone causes a damage of more 
/than $5,000,000 annually. They do 
mot seem to injure the animals in any 
" way further than to irritate the skin and 
them somewhat. The greatest 
injury they do is in the Summer, when 
‘ cows, annoyed by the buzzing of the 
flies, race about in the effort to escape 
them, and so fall off in flesh or milk. 
This pest will disappear if the grubs are 
killed now, as there is no other way of 








| food to make the flesh and bone for its 


'for a milking cow, and especially in 


Quality of Food for a Calf. 

It is not generally known that a calf 
'of six months requires better feeding 
than an old animal, but it should be 
evident when it is ‘considered that a 
young animal is growing, and needs 


increasing body. Thus the food needs 
to be richer in good nutriment than that 


fleshmaking nutriment. On this ac- 
count the best of the bay and clover in 
preference to any other kind, with some 
linseed meal or oilmeal, and bran, with 
a few oata, should make up the staple 
food. A calf six months old should 
have eight pounds of hav and two 
pounds of grain food daily, and if the 
hay is cut and the meal is ‘mixed with 
the wetted hay, it will be more econom- 
ical than the whole feed. Special 
good feeding is required to prepare | 
young animals for the Winter. 





THE RUSTLERS’ WAR. 
Outgrowth of Trouble Between Cattle- 
men and Agriculturists. 

In Wyoming irrigation struggled for 


some years with an obstacle more fa- 
midable than aridity. This was the or- 





ganized stock interest which flourished | 


on the public lands, wastefully using the 
public streams to produce crops of 


THE ELECTRIC PhOwW 
IN GERMANY. 


It is Found to Possess Many Ad- 





the cost would 29 per acre, as 
against $2.74, the tof doing the work 
with oxen. 


The director of a. Fs taiiah factory 
(the Haale) informed our Consul that 
electricity will shortly also be used in 
digging out potatoes and sugar beets. 





vantages over Steam Power. 





The United States Consul at Leipsic 
has investigated, pursuant to the instrue- 
tions of this Government, the late Ger- 
man invention for plowing with the aid 
and his conclusions are 


of electricity, 





that the machine is a success, and will 
afford much economy by its use. 

Steam power has been adapted to ' 
plowing for some 30 years, but it appears | 
| that the electrical appliance is preferable 








natural hay and to water great herds of 


cattle. While many of the leaders of | 





\) hibernation. 
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“Cough Resulting from Indigestion. 
™ Indigestion produces a dry, wheezing 
=) cough, the reason of this being that the 
) eame set of nerves control the digestive 
and the breathing functions. Thus, if 
© an animal suffers from continued indi- 
ion, it will begin to cough, and this 
nity in breathing will add to that 
> of the want of nutriment from the un- 
d food, and a cow thus suffering 
speedily become poor and hide- 
ok The remedy is to improve the 
p Reding, giving bran mashes with a 
) little ginger in them, and feed cut hay 
| with some oats or cornmeal, or coarsely 
) ground wheat will make a good sub- 
Stitute for these two grains. Roots of 
‘wome kind age a great help to the di- 
nt of other food, and for this reason 
ol should always be grown for the 
or for the sheep. 


Tumor in the Teat. 
A tumor in the duct of the teat must 
attended to immediately, or the téat 
"abd the quarter of the udder to which it 
P belongs may be spoiled permanently. 
| Amilking tube should be used. This is 
a silver tube made for the purpose, and 
| ean be procured of a druggist or from a 
ical-instrument maker. It is greased 
vaseline and earefully pushed into 
ie teat at milking time, and when the 
| ow gives down the milk it will run from 
tk tube, as well as from the other teats. 
"The teat should be treated with iodine 
tan: rubbed on opposite the tumor, 
twice a day. The cow should be given 
‘ ‘pound of Epsom salts, and this is to 
t 





& 







repeated the third day. During this 
t no grain food should be given 
bre tlian a bran mash twice a day. 
rfeeding with cornmeal often pro- 
this trouble with cows. 




















For Garget in Cow’s Vader. 
| Bprror American Farmer: I have 
pund the following tieatinent for Gar- 
t beneficial: Steep attweed in 
, and put in some salt and rub 
“inaed = well up to the 
thoroughly, rubbing 
a .. of timesa day. Also, 
¢ root in thin slices among 
and get her to eat the size 
hen’s egg sliced thin twice a day. 
you have fed it once, and have 
in the result, you will probably feed 
fe s:ext fime you have occasion. I 
fed more than that, and have seen 
feed more. I saw one cow that 
J not get — on her feet cured in a 
}time—ML. W 


Sheep in Virginia. 
raising is up in the Virginia 
Bre proposed bill makes 

or other person in whose con- 
‘Whese premises a dog usuall 
eto the owner of sheep killed 
by such dogs, for damages 
killing, maiming or worrying. 
ve an » armen law if enforced. 
ili hardly pass. The Virginian 
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this industry were of liberal and _pro- 
gressive mind, and freely conceded that 
they had neither a moral nor a legal 
right to stand in the way of progress, an 


men to Wyoming. 

The final conflict came in the “ Rust- | 
ler?’ War” of 1892, with its ignominious | 
and crushing defeat of the cattlemen and 
their hired outlaws from Texas. With | 
that fiasco the barriers of opposition fell 
once and for all, and the irrigation 
sentiment hag since dominated the State. 
teclamation and settlement in Wyoming 
and similar localities elsewhere have 
never really menaced the stock industry, 
but have rather vindicated the necessity 
of its reorganization upon a more | 
democratic basis. 
cattle in the aggregate, but distributed | 
among a multitude of small owners liv- | 
ing in the irrigated valleys, 
will raise the diversified products essen- 


Winter fodder for cattle, while the ad- 
jacent uplands will serve for Summer 


Century. 





Alfalfa in the Orchard. 


by the alfalfa. 


i 


siderable depths. Mineral 


bot 
and 
and decaying roots furnish organic fouc 


ate. The soil is opened uj 


collect nitrogen from the air, so tha 
when the field is turned under }: 
to the life and growth of plants, are lef 


crop.— Exchange. 


aggressive and troublesome minority in- | 
sisted that cattle were worth more than | 


There will be more | 


There they 


tial to their support, and great, crops of 


pasture. This process has begun, and it | 
results in the elevation of the cliaracter 
of the men and of their industry alike.— 


Do not plant alfalfa in an orchard. 
The roots go dewn deeper than thoee of 
the fruit trees, and the latter will make | plow may also be fitted with under- 
no growth, if, indeed, they are not killed | ground 
There is no better way | 5 
of preparing the soil for an orchard 
than to sow this forage plant, but before 
setting out the trees the ground must be 
thoroughly rid of it, or there will be 
trouble. The alfalfa roots penetrate the 
subsoil in every direction, often to con- 
fertilizers 
are brought up from depths to which 
roots of other than leguminous plants do 


omes more porous, and the dead 


in the best form for rapid absorption by 
the roots of trees. The alfalfa roots also 


arse | but do not turn it over. 
quantities of this element, so necessary | 


stored for the use of the next succeeding 


TWO-SHARE ELECTRIC PLOW. 
_ to the steam, because it is less expensive, 


lighter, and more portable, and capable 
of use at a greater distance from the 
first source of power. 

Briefly described, the electrical device 
consists of a tilting plow, fitted with a 
set of shares on each end to avoid turn- 
ing around, the attendant merely chang- 
| ing his seat to the opposite side when the 
end of a furrow is reached. A chain is 
extended along the line of the intended 
‘furrow, and held taut at both ends of 

the field by triple ground anchors, as 
| shown in the illustration... Theseanchors 
are easily drawn out of the ground by 
_turning a lever, and by a swift action 
moved to the next:furrow and again set 
in position. On ‘reaching the “end of 
| the chain the plow is tilted to the other 
side, and the simple reversal of the 
| electric current sets the plow in motion 
|in the opposite direction. The chain 
| passes under the plow, where it is gripped 
| by a revolving pinioned shaft, and the 
i resultant pull on the chain forces the 
plow into motion. In returning, it de- 
posits the chain sideways ready for the 
next row of furrows, ‘The steering and 
adjusting of the wheels aré easily man- 
aged by the driver’ without leaving his 
seat, and the firenvah, driver and a . boy 
; Constitute the necessary attendance. 

The source of power may be any sort 
‘of portable engine, or a water power, if 
available, of Yrom eight to 12 horse- 
power. This drives the dynamo 











FOUR-SHARE ELECTRIC PIPW, 
tricity generator), which is carried on a 


separate wagon. ‘Two wires or. eables 
| transfer the electric current from the 
dyname to an electric motor on the 
| plow itself, the cables being supported 
‘at intervals by small trucks or carriages 
to avoid the friction ef the cable drag- 
ging on the ground. The motor on the 
| plow is ope rated by the current thus re- 
| ceived, and drives the wheels which 
grip the chain links. 

A tilting plow for small husbandry 
is fitted with two shares on each side. 
In front of each of these is a forecutter 
to prepare the ground. It euts easily 
furrows to the depth of 10 or 11 inches, 
even in heavy, cloggy ground. The 





loosenerz, which“ follow the 
shares and loogen the subsoil to as much 


> 


l 








THE ANCHOR FOR ELECTRIC PLOW. | 
as 15 and three-fourths inches in depth, 


t 


For extensive 
_ farming operations a plow is used with 
It is claimed 
that with eight acres in 10 hours, on 
heavy soil, with a depth of 9.24 inches, 


¢ | four shares on each end. 











SPRING 


mulations of the Wintet months. 


1 





‘hlood’s 


Sarsaperitia 


Finds your blood full of impurities, the accu- 
It is now 
of the utmost impertanee to your health that 
you purify your blood with a few bottles of 


ete Soe eee ~ahereggine. 1. 


‘Stable Talk. 

Several car loads of horses that started 
from Oregon for Kentucky last week 
were stopped at Shoshone, Idaho, by 
the owncrs and the horses were taken 
from the cars and sold for 50 cents 
apiece. This was more profitable than 
to pay the heavy freight bill with what 
the horses would have brought i in Ken- 
tucky. 


A flock of 2,300 sheep at Churchill, 
Nev., were stampeded one day last week, 
and-in some way two columns of the 


Sapeont. animals came together and 
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Pailure of Crops Disheartened the 


border of Kansas, thousands of acres 
were planted to wheat, and it seemed the 
sanest of projects to build a grist-mill to | 









BEGINNINGS OF IRRIGATION. 


. 
—_—_———__ 


Parmera of Kansas. 
In Finney County, near the western 








THE TWC*3HARE ELECTRIC PLOW IN OPERATION. 


grind the crop. This was undertaken 
near the Arkansas River by enterpris- 
ing merchants in the neighboring com- 
munity of Garden City; but the new 
institution began and ended with a mill- 
race. Before the building and machin- 
ery were required, the wheat crop had 
surrendered to dry air and hot winds. 
The semi-arid character of the great 
plains west of the hundreth meridian, 
long known to stockmen and Indians, 
but denied by greedy Jand agents and 
discredited by eager and hopeful settlers, 
had again asserted itself with unmistak- 
able emphasis. Not an acre of the crop 
was harvested. The prairie-schooners 
set sail and steered for other parts. 
Towns dwindled to mere hamlets. All 
the nebulous industrial, educational, and 
railroad projects suddenly descended 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
And yet the blighted seed was destined 
to bear another *#nd far more fateful 
crop, and the forgotten mill-race on the 
banks of the Arkansas to grind a grist 
that would proveihistoric. 

A few settlers remained to rake amid 
the ashes of their ruined hopes. Among 
them was a man .whp had learned the 
methods of irrigation while living in 
California and Colorado. It happened 
that his land adjoiitd the abandoned 
mill-race, and he readily obtained the 
right to turn thg «water upon a part of 
his farm. The result, though not sur- 
prising to the prictiived irrigator, was a 
revelation to hig ‘fioroughly-disheart 
ened neighbors. «. :. 

The soil -which had produced nothing 
in the previons Summer responded to the 
new method of cultivatioy with enor- 
mous crops of all varieties of products. 
In quality they surpassed anything pre- 
viously grown in that region. As these 
facts became known a new hope arose, 
like a star in the night, against the dark 
background of past discouragements. 
The Garden City “ experiment ” became 
the Mecca of students of irrigation 
throughout the wide region devastated 
by the drouth. The ruined crop of the 
previous year, and the useless miil-race, 
gave birth to an influence which in 15 
years has assumed far-reaching pro- 
portions. ‘This influence, by revealing 
the need of irrigation in a territory 
which had hitherto depended entirely 
upon the rainfall, extended the known 
limits of arid America hundreds of 
miles to the eastward and more than one 
thousand miles north and south, thus 
adding to the enipire of irrigation all 
the western portions of the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
together with eastern Colorgdo. 

In this vast district it has begun to 
revolutionize both the industrial and 
social life of the people. It has com- 
pelled the attention of Legislatures, 
created new laws and administrative 
systems in several States, wrung a few 
meager appropriations from Congress, 
and set on foot various industrial and 
educational undertakings. The problems 
of the semi-arid region are peculiarly 
its own, differing materially from those 
of the desert States west of the eon- 
tinental divide. The movement which 
has wrought these momentous changes 
alike in public sentiment and in methods 
of industry has found its warmest 
championship in Kansas, where it has 
been reduced to perfect organization 
through the instrumentality of press 
and platform. Throughout the semi- 
arid region, but particularly in Kansas, 
there are effective: State, County, and 
Township associations urging the adop- 
tion of irrigation as‘the price of pros- 
perity, and exten@ing, by means of con- 
ventions and popular literature, the 
common knowledge :ef its practical as- 


pect.— Century. | 


Practical Success with Egg Incubators. 


Successful artificial incubation has been an 
established fact for so, long, that the only 
question that seems 3 be left open to those 
who contemplate entering upon the business 
of hatching and raisiagihiekens is, what in- 
cubator to purchase. , %o many sorts are now 
advertised that the apyjee is likely to find a 
choice perplexing gnilégs he — a thorough 
investigation of claims of each. 

The ‘Improved Victor,” manufactured by 
Geo. Ertel &Co., Quincy, Ill., approaches as 
near perfection as haman invention can. It 
is simple in constraction, yet thorouglily re- 
liable, durable and effective. It is absolutely 
self-regulating, a minimum of attention and 
care keeping it in operation and insuring-the 
best possivle results. manufacturers 
guarantee every detail and particular to be as 
represented, or money refunded. They will 
mail cireulars free to anyone requesting them, 
or an 80 page book, filled with matter in- 
terestimg and instructive to every poultry 
raiser, fer 4 cents in stampa 


Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 











fe Tas Armond Race 


CONSUMPTION 


To THE EDITOR I have an absolute rem- 
edy for Consumption. By its timely use thou- 
sands of hopeless cases have been already 
permanently cured. So proof-positive am I 
of its power that I consider it my duty to send 
two bottles free to those of your readers who 

y:ve Consumption, Throat, Bronchial or Lung 
frouble, if they will write me their express 
and postoffice address. Sincerely, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 183 Pear. St., New Yerk 

When writing mention this paper. 








“Trembling” Sheep. 

The term “trembling” is applied to 

various nervous disorders ot sheep, of a 
chronic type, often extending for several 
months, usually accompanied by wasting, 
almost invariably fatal. In well-mark- 
ed cases the brain and spinal cord are 
evidently involved, but no definife 
lesions have been authoritatively de- 
scribed. Some cases resemble those pro- 
duced by tape-worm or other hydatids 
lodged in the brain or cord. The symp- 
toms, of course, vary with the particular 
part of the central nervous system in- 
volved: ‘The patients at the outset have 
an anxious appearance, are easily 
disturbed, and their movements are un- 
certain, jerky, by and by spasmodic, and 
later still impaired by paralysis. The 
irregular movements may be general, or 
may be chiefly confined to the head and 
neck, or to the fore limbs. More com- 
monly the hind quarters are most seri- 
ously affected, their muscular power is 
impaired, and eventually they become 
paralyzed. Although there are nervous 
twitchings, spasms, and paralysis, there 
is not, as stated, “ great pain.” 
The disease is met with in delicate, 
weakly subjects, and in localities where 
climate, soil and food are unsuitable for 
sheep-rearing. Ewes pulled down by 
gestation and lactation suffer more fre- 
quently than rams or wethers. Merinos 
are said to be specially victimized. Like 
some other nervous diseases, it appears 
to be hereditary, and, accordingly, ani- 
mals showing any tendency to the-dis- 
order should not be used for breeding. 
In the very earliest stages generous 
feeding may arrest the complaint, but 
when it is distinctly established no treat- 
ment is of any avail. 





Trouble With the Milk. 


The food is generally the cause of 
trouble with the milk, and not knowing 
what this is, it is difficult to guess the 
reason for the difficulty. With good 
hay—clover is the best—and cornmeal, 
with an equal quantity of bran if de- 
sired, and good shelter and water, any 
cow should milk and give no trouble up 
to six weeks of the ngxt calving; but 
feeding has very much,to do with the 
behavior of the milk, and especially so 
in the Winter. Exposure to cold will 
cause trouble with the churning of the 
cream, making the butter white and brit- 
tle, so that it cannot be gathered or 
worked easily. Too much cold at the 
time pf churning, too, will cause the 
same trouble, as will also the freezing of 
the cream. Bitterness in the cream may 
result from weeds in the hay, or from a 
disordered condition of the liver, by4 
which the bile is absorbed into the blood, 
and, consequently, gets into the milk. If 
this is the case, give one,pound of Epsom 
salts in two quarts of gruel. 





A Squirrel Pest. 


A prize of $250 for a method of in- 
oculating squirrels with some contagious 
fatal disease is offered by the Commercial 
Association of Pendleton, Ore., and it is 
believed the County authorities and 
various farmers’ organizations will add 
to the sum offered. The farmers of that 
region are at their wits’ end as to how 
to mitigate the plague of squirrels. Tons 
of strychnine have been used in the 
effurt to exterminate the squirrels by 
poisoning them, but little relief is had 
from this or any other method hereio- 
fore used. 


Cotton. 


New York, Feb. 28.- The following shews the 
range of prices: 





OP'g- High. Low. Close. 

MAGEE cccceccas 7.5 7-53 7.45 7.44b 

Aprl. occ cesece 7.58 7.58 7.49 7.49 

WGiocssec covcce 7.62 7.63 7.54 7.54 

June coccse 7.6 7.63 7.59 7.58b 
Grain. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 28.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
WHEAT— 
MAY cnrccccercccccccess OF 68+ 66% 673 
Sethisiaeeseugenne 6:4 bot 673 67i 
cCORN— 
May..... Eteskesu hese 30} 30} 304 30%b 
i nietsnietsh ins 31¢ 3lt 31s Blt 
OATS— 
Wo c6es 0 crcege seve 213 21} 21¢ 21ib 
Be icdhintaidenetins zit zit 2! = 21D 
PORK— 
Bay. .ccecsccccvece + 9.55 8.65 9.52 9%.62b 
Tully... ccccccccccccees 9.75 9.80 9.72 9.80 
LARD— 
Se iscidciiginibndins 5.42 5.42 5.95 5.87D 
July. $e 5.55 5.55 5.52 6.53 
RIBS— 
DERY 0600 cvccvcccccsee 5.06 5.07 5.08 £5.07 
July .....- gnagade ceee 5.12 6.15 65.13 6.16 

Live Stock. 


Cnicaco, Feb. %.—Cattle—No_ particular 
change to-day, though choice lots were scarce 
and stronger. The general demand was fair. 
Sales of steers were at 7.4014.45 for common to 
prime, the bulk of the transaction os at 3.60a 
4.10. e best calves still bring 62. Texas 
cattle ane coming here at the rate of about 1,000 

a day, and they sell at 3 10.3 8). 

H The general market was 5c. lower to- 
day, receipts rather overrunning the estimates, 
but there was fair trading. Fhe day's sales 
were rata 0 range of 3.70a4.00, the bulk 
going st at 9. Good packing hogs sell largely 


s+ was a fair trade ang recent low 
prices prevailing. Sheep sold at 2.50a3.75, both 
natives and Westerns SE lurgely at 3. 1da3 WO: 

earlings sel) ut 3.65a3.90, and common to choice 
limbs are in fair demand at 3.50a: 
selling at 4 00 and upward. 


4.2, the bulk 
A Great Offer by a Well-Known 
Publishing House. 


A most extraordinary offer is that made by 
the well-known publisher, F. M. Lupton, 
106 and 108 Keade St., New York, in this 
jssne of our paper. Mr. Lupton is one of 
the largest aud most snecessful publishers of 
cheap literature in this country. His busi- 
ness has been established more than twenty 
years, and there is no question of his entire 

bility. He offers io give forty pop- 
ular beoks which sell at five cents cach {two 
doliars’ worth) free to every six months’ 
subscriber fo his entertaining pzablication, 
Good. Literature. Read the ad Pg 
headed “ Forty Valuable Books Free” im 








The Site of the Orchard. 
According to Mr. H. L. Hutt, of 
Ontario Agricaltural College, in select- 
ing the site for an orchard two of the 
main things to be sought for are ex- 
emption from late Spring“and early 
Autumn frosts and shelter from the 
prevailing high winds. The locations 
least subject to injurious frosts are those 
bordering large bodies of water, and, in 
the interior, the highlands, It is im- 
portant to plant apple trees on the high- 
est land available. If the elevation is 
not more than 10 feet above the general 
level of the adjacent land, it affords an 
advantage in allowing the cold air to 
drain away into the levels, and 
lessens the danger from frosts, which 
often do great injury when the trees are 
in bloom. One of the worst locations 
is a sheltered valley from which there is 
little or no atmospheric drainage, and 
into which the sun shining makes it the 
hottest spot during the day, while cold 
air settling into it from the higher eleva- 
tions makes it the coldest spot during 
the night. 





Migration to the South. 


Five hundred land agents are said to 
have gone from the various Southern 
States to the Northwest since the first of 
this year, with the purpose of presenting 
the advantages of the sections they repre- 
sent to the Northwestern farmers and 
inducing them to locate in the South. 
The Southern Industrial Association of 
Alabama says that reports from its 
agencies all over the South show that 
there has been a remarkable inflow of 
immigrants from the Northwest since, 
Christmas, and there is every indication 
that the immigration will show a very 
large increase as the Spring progresses. 
Meanwhile newspapers in Nebraska, 
Dakota, and other Northwestern States 
allege that the trains are daily bringing 
disappointed farmers back from the 
South. 





Regrets. 
A country paper has this personal 
item: “Those who know old Mr. Wilson 
of this place personally will regret to 
hear that he was assaulted in a brutal 
manner last week, but was not killed.” 
— Tit- Bits. 
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1000 for 1686 Salas m1, 
*twhinery’s Swine Advocate” 
A 16 page monthly 25c per year. 
Willis Whinery, Salem, Ohio. 
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CARMAN HO, (, @1.50 Per Bbl. 





TO CLOSE OUT. 

Early Harvest, Ea. Norther, Fa. Pride, New Queen, 

$1.50 por bbl. American Wonder, Wilson’s Ist 
Choice, and others, $1.25 per bbl. 

Pure Seed. Northern Grown. Send for Catalogue. 

AMERICAN SEED CO. - Bochester, N, ¥. 

Ww hen w riting me ntion this paper. 





Buy your Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry plants 
direct trom grower at right prices, 
Inguiries cheerfully answe 

Send for descriptive Catalogue, in- 


‘PLANT cluding remarks on berry growing. 
R. J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 

When writing mention this paper. 
here, 2 in ary 
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J.P. VISSERING, Melville,Madison Co, Ill, 
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“A. GENTS to sell chrars to dealers; $18 weekly, ex- 
perience no* req'tired. Samples free. Reply with 
2cent stamp. National Consolidated Co., » 
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“The Story of Cuba.” 


BY BYRON AN DREWS. 
No. 9 NATIONAL TRIBUNE LIBRARY. 


erybody is now4hinking and talking of 
cu” Everybody wants to know all about 
the ‘‘Queen of the Auntilles.*’ To meet this, 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE has issued, as No. 
9 of its Library, a beautifully printed little 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Story of Cuba,” by Byron 
Andrews. Thiscontains, inecompact, interest- 
ing form, all that one wants to know about 
the Island—its history sinee its discovery, its 
people, soil, climate, productions, etc. It is 
embellished with beautiful illustrations Bf 
scenery, buildings, etc. and fine portraits of 
prominent men. The author, Mr. Andrews, 
spent much time in Cuba, and knows by 

i observation of what he writes. It 








to 50 cenfs, but will be mailed to any address 
post paid upon receipt of 5 cent<~.. Send in 
i once, as the demand for it will 
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IMPORTANT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Containing Matters of Great 
Value to all Interested in the 
History of the War. 


STATISTICS OF THE WAR. 
pamphlet, containing tables ¢)")) 
the Records of the War Departmen! 
the pumber of men who eniliste:! _ 
State under the different call- 0! = 
Lincoln for Troops, the streng!! of A po 
Union Army at Various Dates, \*' baer 
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Price 5 cents. 
WORDS OF LINCOLN. °. st — 

pamphlet, giving in compact form ‘ ee 


Lincoln’s Address at Gettysbury, | a 
Inaugaral, and many other of bs 
striking utterances, which tank ree 
the hearts of the people, «nd » oa ~ 
ured and quoted by them as ! us 
Nation endures, Price 5 cen's 
MISCELLANEOUS MI MORANDA- 
16- page pamphlet, giving a great voll 
interesting facts and figures re: 
war, and never before coll« cted i it 
publication. Price 5 cents. 
HISTORY OF SLAVERY IN 1! A 
By John McElroy. With Date ot *© 
tion, Progress of Emanc jpati 
itation and Final Abolition. 
THE MONROE DOC TRINE. 7 
Monroe and His Doctrine ’ is the te" 
6 of THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE |! 
contains ; The Biography of I’r« 
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text of the *‘ Monroe Doctrine,’ 
by its author, and a history of th 
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letter of Secretary Olney to Lot 
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Cacklings. 
heat is one of the best grains 


rich in material for growth 
j stimulates egg production. 
Fowl: should be kept from food 10 or 
fore killing. 
To have the hens lay with any regu- 
| Winter their quarters must be 


‘ening fowls cooked food is 
raw, for the reason that it is 
, digested. 


For f: 
better tha 
more | 

Buckwheat is a good Winter feed. 
It is valuable as an egg producer and 
yill keep fowls in good condition. 


On many farms geese could be raised 
to geod alvantage. Besides yielding a 
regular it in the way of feathers, 


they are a profitable market fowl. 


While ducks or geese do not seem 
wbject to roup or eholera, yet they will 
become lame and droopy, ‘often, if too 
closely confined in damp quarters. 


Look 


K a 


nie 


{ter the small economies in 
poultry keeping. It is the summing up 
of little thiugs and little cares in the 
business which puts the balance on the 
right or wrong side. 


An attem 
right, but 
bred ey 
up the ¢ 
time, and 
successttil y 
ing but th 


Hens like 


pt to improve the flock is all 
would better buy thorough- 
yr + fowls than to try to grade 
mon stock, because it saves 
oing up hill is not always 
nae Be satisfied with noth- 
~ 


variety; unless starved to 
it, they will reject all kinds of food not 
suitable, and they are usually the better 
judges of what they want and need. 
Of the crains, wheat is best for eggs. 

Long-legged fowls are hard to fatten, 
but those with short legs soon become 
plump. 


10st 


Give the hens all possible freedom, 
and there will be less trouble with soft- 
shelled egys, for they will get the exer- 
cise and pick up the lime they need. If 
they have stopped laying, a change of 
food will soon start them in business 
again; and always does a variety of 
food bring the best results. 


Remove any diseased fowls from the 
flock, that the rest may have no possible 
chance for contagion. Sealy leg is espe- 
tially contagious, and a single fowl af- 
fected by it, if left to run with the rest, 
will soon contaminate the whole lot; and 
iteeldom pays to attempt to’ cure a sick 


chicken, 

By crossing we often procure large, 
vell-leveloped chickens, which often 
furpass in size and development either of 
their pure-bred parents. Of course, for 
— purposes these chickens are 
worth] 


, but they were not bred for 
they develop meat and eggs, 

ey do this work they answer 
f their being. 


that end 
and if t} 
Buckwheat is an excellent grain 
given occasionally to the laying stock, 
but on account of its fattening nature it 
Must be used somewhat sparingly. As 
overfat hens are never profitable, buck- 
oe is used comparatively little by 
poultrymen. Hens will not eat it un- 
less very hungry and it is fed alone. 

here is a taste about the buckwheat 
kernel that chiekens do not take to at 


frst, although after they become accus- 
_ to it they devour it with a relish. 

: fattening nature of this grain and 
Wheat mi 


ist be remembered and common 
wuse exercised in their feeding. 

Good e 
hens that 


ruse. (Corn makes the richest egg, as 
It adds t 


the fat content and gives the 
fontents of the shell a consistency that 
Makes it specially valuable for baking 
and ki h uses. A meat ration aiso 
he to the value of the eggs, and it is 
“eause ducks are such revenous hunters 
* frogs and the many insects on land 
tnd water that their eggs are preferred 
~ a oChers by bakers and confectioners. 
mined eggs are specially rich in this 
ary and are better for baking and 
wd rhe than those of almost any 


gs cannot be expected from 


_ times a week, after washing 
ig perches, dropboards and nest 
nge them off with kerosene. 
arse sponges sold for stable 
put clean short straw in every 
* “The floor of the henhouse should 
ty ted with gravel, to be swept off 
Ci “Segoe d periodically, As an‘effica- 
ow lreventive of vermin the whole 
: oo rt of the fowlhouse should be 
™ ‘Washed with lime tinted to a soft 
“uy tone by the addition of some 
te ocher and made antiseptic and 
P ‘rminous by. mixing with it salt 
a plenty of crude carbolie acid. A 
tet tone is recommended because 
e dazzling white of pure whitewash is 
pitious to the fowls’ eyes, This coat- 
Whee ie be done pete fer ek ot 
Sep the house pure and 
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are fed largely on slops and 
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THE POULTRY HOUSE, 


Comfortable Homes for Poultry on the 
Farm. 

The following plans are given by 
Country Gentleman for keeping 200 
fowls: In design 1 we have a house 100 
feet in length, divided into 10 pens,each 
10 by 10 feet, and intended to accom- 
modate 20 fowls. At the rear of the 
pens is an alley extending the whole 
length of the building, three feet in 
width, and having a door at each end. 
Such an alley is a very great convenience 


G1 
in cleaning and feeding. The house is 
12 feet high in front, seven feet in the 
rear, and is designed to be boarded and 
the roof covered with shingles. If the 
roof is to be covered with paper, the 
front need not be so high. The width 
of the house is 13 feet, divided between 
the pens and the alley. Figure 1 shows 
the front elevation ; figure 2 the end, 12 
feet front, 13 feet base, 14 feet rafters, 
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at the right a door six feet six inches 
high and two feet six inches wide ; figure 
3, the ground plan. 

In the second design we have a modi- 
fication of the first (shown in Figs.4 and 
5), an open scratching shed being pro- 
vided for the fowls. In all other re- 
spects the two houses are alike. The 
second is much more expensive than the 
first, but better results can be obtained 
from the fowls. The > for the ac- 
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%. 3-Y, yard; W, window 3D b: ning for exit 
ahd entrance of fowls; ey three feet 
wide extending whole length of building, with 
door at each end; X, partition of slats or wire, 
having doors at D; R, roosts; N, nests. 


commodation of 200 fowls in this second 
design will be about twice the length of 
the house in the other plan and will cost 
fully twice as much. 

In either plan, by omitting the bot- 
tom beard between the dlley and the 
pens for part of the distance and leay- 
ing boxes to shove against the partition, 
the eggs can be gions without enter- 
ing the pens, 

The alley may be separated from the 
pens by a light board partition, making 


a 
Y 


wie 
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Fig. 4—Front of House, Second Design. The 

ark divisions are open scratching pens, the 

hee fence extending through them as far 
ack as the alley. 


the house warmer, or by a slat or wire 
partition. The pen should be separated 
by a broad partition for at least three 
fect in hight; the remaining distance 
can be of wire netting or slats. 

Any carpenter can build this houée, 
or indeed anyone handy with tools. 
The frame should be of spruce, the sid- 
ing of pine or hemlock. If the house 
is not double boarded or papered, 
matched boards should be used for cov- 
ering. The better way is to board up 
with hemlock, cover this with tarred 
paper or Neponset red roofing paper, 


Ld 


Fig. 5—Ground Plan, Second Design. W, win- 
ows; O, epeuings for fowls; R H, roosting 
houses ; 5S, sheds. 


and then clapboard. But the clap- 
board can be omitted if one doesn’t care 
for appearances. 

An exceedingly practical and con- 
venient poultry house is given by. Farm 
and Home, as shown in Fig. 6. This 
house is 30 feet long by 24 feet wide, 
and can be constructed of sod or lumber. 
As shown in the ground plan, the space 
is divided into four main parts. The 
principal room occupies the entire right 
side of the building, as shown in the 
ground plan, in which F F are roosts 14 
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feet long; B, a bax 5 by 5 feet for 
straw in which to throw grain in Winter 
to induce exercise, and H, a coop 4 by 6 
feet for shutting up sitting hens. In 





omer of the 


the left-hand upper 
room 10 b 





about the sides, 
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Just below it is the room 6 by 12 feet 
for sitting hens, while in the lower left- 
hand corner is a room 10 by 12 feet for 
chickens. I is a box in which to put 
lime and oyster shells. L L L are feed 
boxes and troughs; V V receptacles for 
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A CHEAP POULTRY HOUSE. 


green feed; M M M are drinking 
vessels; A A are nests 18 inches square. 
Windows and doors can be arranged as 
shown in the illustration or to suit the 
taste of the builder. There is a parti- 
tion in the room for chickens, dividing 
it into two parts, one for those quite 
small and the other for larger ones. A 
lath door between this room and the 
main room allows the chickens to pass, 


WOMAN AND HENS. 


An Interesting Account of One Wom- 
an’s Experience With Poultry. 


An interesting account of poultry- 
raising is told by Mrs. A. O. Eldridge, 
in the Los Angeles Cultivator, as follows: 

Knowing absolutely nothing of the 
habits or appearance of good-blooded 
fowls, our first venture in fine stock was 
almost a total failure. But we sub- 
scribed for three poultry papers and be- 
gan studying roup remedies, powders and 
lotions and dosed worthless fowls with 
dollar bottles of medicine. Within six 
months we had got our courage up to 
the point of killing roup by cutting the 
heads off sick chickens 

One of the best things we did was to 
start an account in which the number of 
eggs gathered each day was kept, to- 
gether with every chicken or egg used 
for table, those sold, with date of sale, 
and price received ; number of hens set, 
when and with what kind of eggs; all 
losses and expenses. For, although we 
loved the biddies and were working for 
health, we still‘had a desire to make it 
pay in a small ‘way. 

At the end of the first year the ac- 
count showed tliat we had set over 300 
eggs and had’only reared about 60 
fowls; had battled with mites and con- 
quered ; had lost some sick fowls. Still, 
the cash account was in our favor and 
we were rich in experience and theory, 
gathered from journals as well as friends. 

About this time we purchased a home, 
destroyed a mite-infested henhouse 
already there, built a light, well-venti- 
lated house, with lath yard set to fig 
trees,and also placed a roof in thie center 
of the yard to afford shade immediately. 

We now kept from 30 to 40 hens, 
mostly BrownLeghorns, with a few 
Plymouth Rocks and Silver Wyan- 
dottes. 

Our place is all out to fruit and nut 
trees, no other farming being done, with 
the exception of raising beets and- pump- 
kins for a cow. 

The first of October we select six (or 
less) hens with a cock, for breeding, and 
place in a small yard. Do not believe 
in in-breeding at all. Chickens hatched 
during the next three months do the best 
for us, and bring higher prices when 
small. We select good sitters when 
possible. If a hen sets well and proves 
to be a good mother for three months 
we allow her to die of old age, She is 
a privileged character about the place. 

Just before hatching insect powder is 
sifted through the hen’s feathers and 
about the nest, which is usually made in 
the barn, so that the other fowls cannot 
trouble it. When the chicks are a day 
old they are removed to a box coop 
with lath run attached. These are thirty 
inches square, perhaps, and can be 
moved to fresh ground every few days. 
For about 10 days we feed stale bread 
and milk curds five times per day. 
When three days old the chicks are 
allowed their liberty. In a few days a 
little wheat is given, and when about 
three weeks old they are fed three times 
per day on this alone. As soon as they 
can eat corn it is used with the wheat 
alternately, and they are fed twice a day 
until they are sold or grown. The old 
fowls are given for a morning ration 
three quarts of bran moistened with hot 
water. The small chicks get a warm 
breakfast on cold or wet mornings, and 
are kept in when wet. Two or three 
gallons of thick milk is curded in the 
morning and this is poured into the 
troughs, which are tilted slightly, allow- 
ing the whey to run off. This is given 
at noon with a pail of bluegrass freshly 
mown from the lawn. This is damp- 
ened and a pint of bran scattered 
through it, as they will not eat it alone 
unless allowed to dig it up by the roots 
themselves. When there are seedsalong 
the fences no feed is given at night, as 
they are turned out for about two hours 
with free range, except in the grounds 
about the house. A hydrant in the 
yard supplies fresh water, and once a 
month a hose is attached to it and the 
soil wet and cleaned up thoroughly. 

The house is whitewashed twice a year 
and all droppings cleared once a week. 
It is 8x36 feet in size. We_usually 
raise from 75 to 100 chicks, and during 
the past three years have had scarcely 
any trouble with disease or mites. 

Expense account has never run over 
$24 per year. The best year we have 
had gave, clear < all oy 5) raya 
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has without donbt treated and cured more cases than 

any living Physician ; his success is We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this dieease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a-care to address, 
Prot. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St, New York, 
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est price received for eggs was in March 
and the highest in December. Market, 
a grocery store six miles distant. 

The last Winter we raised all Brown 
Leghorns, and, with the exception of 
three hens to whom accidents happened, 
every egg hatched that was set and only 
two chicks died. Occasionally a melon, 
pumpkin, beets or potato parings are 
given; also glass, china or crockery of 
any kind that suffers an accident is 
pounded up for them, or a few shells. 
No meat, green food, ground bone or 
medicine is ever purchased. 





The “ Planet Jr.’’ Horse Tools. 


Our readers will be interested in the new 
and-improved inyplements for sowing all 
kinds of garden seeds. §. L. Allen & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., are manufacturing two new 
machines for the season of 1896. 

Their new No. 3 drill is unquestionably 
the most perfect tool. ever offered for sowing 
all kinds of garden’ seeds. It is. compact, 
light, strong, easily adjusted and extremely 
perfect in all its work, planting with almost 
astonishing regularity either in hills or in 
drills from four to 24 inches apart. 





The new No. 8 horse hoe and cultivator 
combines the practical knowledge and ex- 
perience gained by, them in designing and 
manufacturing this chs of goods during the 
past 25 years. The léver-expander, handle- 
braces, cultivating sfeels, attachments, and 
strength and finish; ‘which are peculiar to this 
machine, make it ynrivalled for opening fur- 
rews, covering, hoging, cultivating, ridging, 
hilling and turnin vines in every crop cul- 
tivated by horse-péwér; while our new depth- 
regulator will be appteciated by every user of 
a one horse cultivgter, , It is attached to the 
center of the m: aching, yerned simultaneously 
with the wheel b wheel-lever, and re- 
moves entirely the? "tknilency of this class of 
tools to run deepeB%bebind than in front in 
soft ground, making itgthereforé, unnecessary 
to hold up on the es. 

We call attention to the importamt points 
in the construction of the machiue: 

The patent frame is made of stiff steel, extra 
long, and from one te, two inches higher than 
other makes. 

The patent stands are all hollow steel, of 
the strongest pattein.* 

The cultivatiifg-teeth are of the most im- 
proved pattern, deing double the work of the 
old style, and are reversible. 

The patent hoes are also reversible, and are 
used both point foremost and rounded edge 
foremost. In the first position they work as 
plows, and may be changed from side to side, 
and in the latter are imvaluable for close 
hoeing. - 

The patent side standards, take either cul- 
tivator teeth or hoes, are accurately adjust- 
able sidewise at any. angle, by means of a 
patent notched head and corresponding staple 
bolt. 

The wheel lever ‘is a new pattern, with a 
short, convenient handle. 

Patent depth reguiator. The perfect reg- 
ulation of depth has never been possible till 
with the present machine, which carries a 
depth regulator in the center of the tool, 
worked and set.at any depth, simultaneously 
with the wheel, by the wheel lever. 

The new patent expander. This new 
device is superior to every other, combining 
great strength and remarkable stiffness with 
simplicity...The maileable parts have been 
replaced almost entirely by steel, made close 
fitting and thoroughly braced. The easy 
motion is pleasant to all, and the usual play 
of all other expanders is completely remedied. 

The patent draft heok is hollow steel, of 
peculiar shape, always standing erect, with 
special pin, which does not lose out. 

The patent handle braces. These are of an 
entirely new design, and stiffen the handles 
perfectly, and the tool admirably, yet do not 
interfere with the opening and closing of the 
tool, nor with the side adjustment of the 
handle. 

The patent handlé adjustment. This is 
complete; either up or down to suit differ- 
ent hights, and an unusnal but very im- 
portant side adjustment, which can be altered 
in a few seconds. It holds the handles either 
exactly central or to one side, as desired. 
Thus, in covering corn, etc., the operator 
need not walk on’ the tinished work, and in 
vineyards and among black berries, rasp- 
berries, hops, corn, etc., he: may arrange the 
handles so that in working close to thé crop 
the hands need ‘not be scratched, nor the 
crops injured by the haridles tearing them 
down. 

The cut shows the most common and usefal 
of the various forms in which the ‘‘ Planet 
Jr.’”’? Combined Hotse Hive can be set up. 

If you are gardening, you need to read 
their catalog and ,Jearp more abovt ‘hese 
wonderful machines, . It’s free. 


Shipments i Sterilized Air. 

Dr. A. Perkink(now a resident of 
Chicago, has patented a process of keep- 
ing meats during transportation without 
ice, by the use of Sterilized air. A con- 
tract has been éiicluded between him 
and J. M. Smart} of Melbourne, man- 
ager of the Aus ign Meat Transporta- 
tion Corporation,, Limited, for the use of 
the process in thei- seven colonies of 


Australia. A ration is also about 
to be formed, * headquarters in 
Chicago, to control the process over the 


railroad lines of this continent and the 
steamship lines runing from the ports of 
North and South America. 
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Hummings. 
Bee propolis is a good cement for slop 
pails, poultry water-dishes, etc. “ 
The life of a bee depends upon the 


work it does. When it labors its life is 
shortest. 


Take out surplus honey now and 
keep the bees at work on a new supply 
for Winter. 


An old superstition has it that when- 
ever the red cloud of war hangs over 
Europe, the bees will be idle. 


Keep your eyes on the old combs. 
Moth larve will, very likely, be in them 
along with pollen. In this case sulphur 
them. 


Virgil, the great Latin poet, who wrote 
four poems on different agricultural 
themes, devotes one of these Georgics, as 
they are called, entirely to bees. 


It is proposed that the apiarists of the 
United States unite in raising a fund for 
the purpose of erecting a fitting monu- 
ment to the memory of the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth—“ Father Langstroth,” as 
all beekeepers love to call him. 

Beekeeping is a poor man’s business, 
and the poorer he is the less excuse he 
can find for not having plenty of honey 
for himself and family to eat. Bees are 
no respecters of persons; they will work 
as well for a peasant as for a prince. 


In melting candied extracted honey, 
the temperature should not go above 180 
degrees; otherwise the fine flavor will, 
in large measure, be destroyed. The 
usual way is to place the vessel of can- 
died honey in another larger receptacle 
containing hot water. 


The medicinal properties of honey are 
well understood by mothers and nurses, 
who have faith in old-time remedies, and 
are admitted by the medical profession. 
Its value in the treatment of coughs, 
colds and pulmonary affections, also in 
various kidney complaints, has been 
tested and approved for ages. There 
are many cases where sugar is prohibited 
in which honey is used with special 
benefit. 


Many instances are recorded where 
orchards and vineyards have been 
planted, but failed to produce fruit until 
bees were brought into the neighbor- 
hood. All kinds of fruit will yiel’ 
much larger crops of more perfect fruit 
in localities where there are bees than 
where there are no bees kept, and some 
kinds, such as strawberries, plums and 
cherries, will hardiy bear without the 
process of bees. 


pave 


SUCCESS IN' BEEKEEPING. 


It Depends on Honest Effort and a 
Close Study of the Business. 








Bees, although domestic, are indepen- 
dent. of man’s care, as many colonies ex- 
ist to-day in forest trees far from the 
reach of man’s protective aid, and their 
forest home, being sought by themselves, 
is oftentimes better than the one given 
them by man; besides, the bees of the 
apiary have to yield up half, if not 
more, of their stores for the labor be- 
stowed upon them by their owners, which 
is usually the putting on and the tak- 
ing off of the honey receptacles; also, 
the bees of the forest, I dare say, 
rarely, if ever, succumb te the rigor of 
the cold. Winters of the North, while 
beekeepers look forward to Spring with 
uneasy hopefulnéss as to what it may 
bring forth. 

Owing to the cold Winters, beekeep- 
ing can never be made as profitable in 
the North asin the South. Especially is 
this true if the beekeeper neglects his 
bees in preparing them in the Fall for 
Winter, as nothing cuts profits so badly 
as negligence. 

Fifty pounds of comb-honey per 
colony is considered a fair average yield 
in the North, while in the South 150 
pounds is only an ordinary yield for one 
colony ; but when we consider that bees 
are allowed to work only five months 
of the year in the North, the other seven 
months they must remain idle, and then, 
owing to rainy weather and dearth of 
honey, only a portion of the five workin 
months is occupied in real hard labor, 
we wonder as to how the little workers 
ean provide for themselves and a liberal 
amount for their owner, who sometimes 
takes more than his share, leaving the 
bees deficient in stores and ruining 
them for next Summer’s harvest. The 
quantity required to winter a good, 
strong colony is about 30 pounds (for 
these latitudes from 40 to 45); buta 
small colony miay require much __ less 
food, and as a result will be much less 
in population at the time of the honey 
flow, when every bee adds to the quan- 
tity of honey stored. However, in either 
case, if the 30 pounds of feed “is not 
consumed, it will do no harm in the 
hive, providing the hive is Iarge enough, 
and it should be to give the queen abun- 
dance of room to lay; while the colony 
that falls short of stores in the early 
Spring will be a weak colony, if not a 
dead one, at the commencement of the 
honey flow, and only a vexation the en- 
tire Summer. 

One thing is certain: If we wish to 
make beekeeping a success, we must see 
that our bees have abundance of 
honey in the brood chamber for Winter 
stores, and this inspection should take 
place when the surplus honey is re- 
moved from the hive in the Fall. 

If any colony should be found 
deficient in stores, feed them until they 
have sufficient, or quit the business en- 
tirely. The two best ways to feed are 
by using combs of honey or empty 
combs, filled with sirup, placed in thé 
hive, and by the use of a feeder, which 
can be obtained of almost any dealer in 

sup If one is go situated 
han he eokoct eon: siiuessh Gh sees 
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the Fall, although it can be done, to 
some extent, on wanu, sunny days in 
Winter, if the bees are roused up and 
the feed put as close to the cluster as 
a If Winter has caught your 

short in stores, try some means to 
aid them by feeding, for every pound 
fed them will be paid back to their 
owner, if the next season should prove 
one of a fair honey flow. 

Another obstacle in the way of suc- 
cessful wintering is single-walled hives 
that are left unprotected on the Sum- 
mer stands. For all who winter their 
bees on the Summer stands a double- 
wall chaff hiveis an indispensable article. 
I make my hives double-walled on all 
sides, allowing a space of three inches 
on each side, except the front, for chaff. 
The front is a double wall without space 
for chaff, as packing in the front has a 
tendency to keep the hive cool im early 
Spring, and make the bees backward 
about flying, and a good cleansin 
_— in early Spring is highly benefi- 


The packing is left about the hive all 
Summer, only that being taken out 
which covered the frames, to make 
room for the supers. This packing 
about the hive, with plenty of ventila- 
tion at the top and bottom of the hive, 
aids greatly toward the prevention of 
swarming, the one object at which to 
aim if we expect a good lot of surplus 
honey. Of course, plenty of room must 
be given in the surplus departments, as 
well as in the brood chamber, and I 
find for the best results a brood chamber 
holding about 3,000 cubit inches leads 
all others in the production of comb 
hopey, as a brood chamber of this size 
means plenty of stores, without feeding, 
if the honey season has been a favorable 
one; plenty of stores mean strong 
colonies, and strong colonies mean big 
harvests, though the honey flow may be 
short. 

In constructing a hive, the brood 
chamber should be as nearly square as 
possible, or even if it is a little deeper 
than it is long or wide it would do no 
harm; and having done all that lies 
within our power in constructing a good 
hive and preparing our bees for Winter, 
we must wait till Spring for results, 
which will be good if we have done our 
part, as success in beekeeping does not 
depend on chance, as many supnose, 
but upon honest effort and the study 
of the business—A KEEPER or BEEs. 


Young Queens Breed Late. 


We know that a great many bee- 
keepers practice re-queening late in the 
Summer, after the honey-flov: ceases, says 
Canadian Bee Journal. Tne question 
may well be asked: Is this a good prac- 
tice in all localities? It is cnown that 
queens answering the above description 
continue to lay for a greater length of 
time after the honey-flow ceases and are 
generally more readily stirvulated to 
brood-rearing. In some localities there 
is a scant Fall pasture for bees sufficient 
to keep them breeding, and this is liable 
to be so late that young bees do not get 
a cleansing flight before they go into 
Winter quarters. When you add to this 
a young queen the danger is very much 
intensified. A large number of our best 
beekeepers are ready to admit that if the 
honey-flow stops after the linden flow, 
and there is no more brood-rearing, 
the bees retain in that quiescent condi- 
tion their vitality. There is, as it were, 
in nature an evening up. No honey- 
gathering, no breeding, no (or little) loss 
of vitality; honey-gathering, loss of vi- 
tality and breeding. Again, a still 
larger number admit that young bees 
must have a cleansing flight before going 
into Winter quarters. If they do not 
get this flight they are restless, become 
diseased and die and probably disturb 
the older and well-matured bees in the 
hive, setting up disease and death. We 
should very much like to have the opin- 
ions and experiences of our readers on 
the above subject. 


Selling Honey on Commission. 


Commenting on Ghicago as the great 
center for selling honey, the editor of 
the American Bee Journal says: “ We 
have just been talking with the head of 
what we consider the largest firm of 
Chicago honey dealers, about selling 
honey on commission. We asked par- 
ticularly about the amount or per cent. 
charged for handling honey, and his re- 
ply was that on a shipment which sells 
for less than $100 gross their rule was 
to charge 10 per cent. On any ship- 
ment selling for over $100 they deduct 
5 per cent. for their commission. We 
believe this is about right. 

“The gentleman referred to above 
agreed with us in thinking Chicago the 
principal honey-distributing point in 
this country. As nearly as we are able 
to learn (and we believe it is not far out 
of the way), since the season. for shi 
ping honey opened for 1895 there have 
been shipped to the Chicago market up 
to this time about 60 carloads. That 
means about 600 tons, or 1,200,000 
pounds of honey. And that would be 
only about one pound for each person 
living in Chicago! Surely that one 
pound wouldn’t last very long, say, 








probably a week. Then, something like | 


50 times this amount might be consumed 
here every year, if it were properly dis- 
tributed among the people. © 

“ Beekeepers have a great work ahead 
of them, if the public is ever to be edu- 
cated to use honey as it deserves to be 
used. Let every one do his share to 
popularize the consumption of the best 
sweet known—honey.” 
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. 7 Preecror Geo. E. Morrow, of the 
oma Station, believes Kaffir corn 
the most promising grain yet 
troduced for regions with warm Sum- 
and light rainfall. He does not 

jeve it proved that it is equally valu- 
with Indian corn in regions where 

the latter cam be relied on to produce 
ir crops. Where experience has shown 
the latter cannot be safely relied 

he advises the growth of Kaffir 

beth for the graim and for the 

@alks and leaves. In regions in which 
is probability of drouth, it will be 
to plant some Kaffir, even if Indian 
‘usually does well. The stories 

bout Kaffir corn giving good yields on 
an kind of soil or not needing rain nor 
tivation are absurd. Like any other 
jp, this does better on good soil with 
s quantity of rain and with 
as cultivation. 

‘Dmws far everything promises well 
r ab crops throughout the coun- 
f and as it seems inevitable that busi- 
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DEFEAT OF THE TARIFF BILL. 

It is much to be feared that all hope 
of amending #ie present condition of 
affairs by the passage of the. House 
Tariff Bill has been brought to naught 
by the action of the Populist Senators 
and of four bolting Republieans—Teller, 
of Colorado ; Mantle, of Montana ; Car- 
ter, of Montana; and Dubois, of Idaho. 

For theirs conduct, as well as for that 
of all who voted against the bill, there 
is simply no defense. No one denies 
that the Treasury must have more 
revenue. It cannot. go on borrowing 
from month to month, with each monthly 
balance sheet showing that its expendi- 
tures are millions of dollars greater than 
its receipts. This, im time of peace, is 
disgraceful. In addition to being radi- 
eally unjust, the present Tariff has 
clearly demonstrated that it is ineapable 
of producing sufficient revenue to meet 
the necds of the Government. The 
House Bill was a temporary measure, 
intended to meet an emergency, and it 
is generally believed that it would be 
adequate to the emergency. This was 
the main consideration, and the consid- 
eration which should have impelled the 
Senators of every political creed to sup- 
port it. This was a matter of patriotism 
and business propriety alike, and above 
partisan considerations. ‘The Demo- 
erats who voted against it had the 
excuse—not a. good one, by any means, 
but still an excuse—that the Republi- 
cans have the responsibility for the 
financial management of the country, 
and it is no part of Democratic duty to 
help them out of a hole. Probably this 
ignoble and insufficient pretext is also 
available for the Populists. Certainly 
it is not for the bolting Republicans. 
They base their action on their devotion 
to Free Silver. This is exasperatingly 
idiotic. It has'reduced the number of 
friends of Free Silver more than any 
other occurrence for a year. There is 
no possible way in which the cause of 
Free Coinage can be adyaneed by such 
wretched tactics. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that a 
few short-sighted demagogs have the 
power at this time to do the people an 
immense amount of harm. 


THE DUTY OW HAY. 
The National Hay Association is mak- 
ing a determined effort to get an ad- 





‘Y vance in the protective rates on hay. 


A petition has been placed in the hands 
of some 2,800 men, representing 250,000 
men, by the Hay Trade Journal. This 
will be signed by all of these and many 
more, and it is hoped that it will pro- 
duce a strong effect upon. Congress 
Owing to the attitude of the five bolting 
Republican Senators, and that of the 
six Populists, but. little is hoped from 
the present session, but the effort will be 
continued, in the expectation of a better 
condition of things in the future. In 
the circular sent out it is said : 


One of its objects being. that of greater 
protection to American Agriculture, and as 
the hay interests of the States have grown 
from a.product-of 19,083,896 tons in 1860, to 
that of 70,000,000 tons in 1894, representing 
a value of $600,000,000, and standing second 
in value of farm pr. ducts of America, it has 
been deemed advisable to impress upon Con- 
gress the wish of the people by presenting a 
petition, as other commercial interests have 
done, and with good effec” 

It should alse be remembered that-imported 
hay has not only made prices in American 
markets during the present season, but also 
during preceding yenrs, the imports for the 
year ended Jane 30th, 1895, being 201,909 
long tons, valued at $1,443,916, and for the 
five months following, to November 30th, 
1895, 132,952 tons, valued at $1,137,382, or 
nearly as much in the first instance as the 
total during the three years prier, 1891-2-3, 
when the imports of hay were valued at $2,- 
125,367, an average of $708,455 per year. 

On the principle that one party with 10 
ears of hay, or any other product, can make 
the price on his competitors 100 in any mar- 
ket, it is plainly shown that under the present 
rate of duty, imported hay is able to fix 

ices at which the American product must 

sold, whether the crop is abundant or 
otherwise, and is compelling Uncle Sam to 
borrow to meet ruuning expeuses, instead of 
putting into his pockets that which would en- 
able him to pay his hired help, and lay aside 
2 sum to liquidate the mortgage new upon 
his farm. 


The McKinley Bill imposed a duty | Com 


of $4 a ton on hay, and under this the 
hay trade, especially of the West, de- 
veloped enormously. This development 
‘was arrested and of that Canada greatly 
promoted by the adoption of the Wilson 
Iniquity. The bill recently passed by 
the House and defeated by the. bolting 
Republicans and the Populists of the 
Senate increased the duty on hay to 
$2.30 per tom | t. 

__ Iiy Congress last week, one Representa- 
tive aceused the Populists of trying to 
cross the centiped with the’ hog, so’ as to 
produce 100 hams for each pig, and the 





strawberry with the milkweed, so as to 


grow cream and berries on the same 





BACTERIA IN GRAIA. 


In their hunt for pretexts upon which 
to shut out foreign agricultural products 
the German professors have gravely an- 
nounced that they have discovered im- 
mense quantities of bacteria in foreign 
grain, and that these are so lively that 
they are not destroyed by heat of the 
oven. 

The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Reichstag by an Agrarian 
member, when it presently appeared that 
the German Government had already 
been making an inquiry. The Director 
of Public Health reported that 16 Ger- 
man and 17 foreign samples of grain 
had been examined for bacteria. The 
purest was the American; then came 
Moravian, Bohemian and Hungarian 
barley ; the most impure was Turkish 
rye. In one gramme of German wheat 
14,000 to 230,000 bacteria were found ; 
im Russian, 256,000 to 309,000; in La- 
Plata wheat only 5,000. A sample 
which showed 859,000 bacteria, in Ros- 
tock, showed 14 days later in Berlin 
anly 150,000, so rapidly does the germ 
disappear. 

Of course, they can find bacteria in 
grain. Anybody knows that. Bacteria 
exist practically everywhere, and in 
everything that is not too hot or too 
cold for their existence. The mistake is 
in assuming that all bacteria are dan- 
gerous. On the contrary, very much 
the larger proportion—nearly all in 
fact—are either inocuous or absolutely 
necessary for health. Very many of 
them are indispensable to health. 
Digestion, assimilation, and other pro- 
cesses could not go on without them. 

The German Government has been 
compelled to decide correctly that none 
of the bacteria found in the sound grain 
are prejudicial, and all of them are 
destroyed by oven-keat. But it will 
soon be something else. ‘The German 
Agrarians are determined to shut out 
foreign grain as they have shut out 
American meat and other produets. 





RAPE SEED. 


Prof. Thos. Shaw, who is doing our 
farmers an immense benefit by insisting 
upon their awaking to the value of rape 
as a forage crop, is confident that we 
can and should grow all of the immense 
amount of secd that we shall require, 
but thinks that this cannot be done in 
the States bordering on Canada, because 
of the cold weather. This will become 
a profitable business for the farmers of 
Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, and Maryland. 
‘At the present rate, of development it 
will soon require miflions of pounds of 
rape seed to supply the farmers who are 
going into raising the plant for forage 
purposes. At present ‘all this is im- 
ported from England. . 

In England the rape which is to grow 
seed is sown iu Summer. It is pasturéd 
in the Autumn following, and the next 
Spring the plants produce seed. In the 
United States, with lower Winter tem- 
perature, it would be well, perhaps, not 
to pasture it closely in the Autumn 
when it is wanted for seed. But actual 
trial only can ‘positively determine the 
best mode or modes of growing this crop 
for seed. 





TARIFF ON AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucTs. 


The following shows the ratings on 
some agricultural products undes the 
McKinley and Wilson Bills: 


1890. 

. $4.00 per ton. 

. 5e. per dozen. 
. « 20c. per gallon. 

. 30c. per bushel. 
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The bill which passed the House a 
month ago added 15 per cent. to all 
the duties under the Wilson Bill. 
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the passage of the Wilson Iniquity was 
over the amount of shoddy imported 
into this country,and used for working- 
men’s clothes, It will be remembered 
that the Sockless Simpson made a sensa- 
tion in the House by exhibiting a shoddy 
overcoat. The best commentary on this 
demagoguery is that last year the im- 
ports of shoddy into the country were 





Lend open lying in consection with tt 


Owe of the clamors which resulted in 


SECRETARY 7. S. GOLD. 


A Lifelong Worker for Agricultural 
Education. 

‘Theodore Sedgwick Gold, of Cornwall, 
Conn., Secretary of the Connecticut 
State Board of Agriculture, has held 
that position continudusly since the for- 
mation of the. Board:in 1866. He was 
born at Madison, N. ¥., March 2, 1818, 
graduated from Yale, and in 1845 went 
to teaching school in Litchfield, Conn. 
He at once conceived ay carried out 


The curriculum was similar to that of 
most preparatory schools of the time. It 
was made to embrace, in addition to 
these studies, active investigations and 
work along agricultural lines, The idea 
was a new one to the farmers of the 
State, but was immediately accepted as 
promising good results. 

Storrs Agricultural College, which is 
now receiving liberal support from the 
State, is one of the outgrowths of Mr. 
Gold’s plans of nearly half a century ago. 
In 1852 Mr. Gold was one of the origi- 
nators of the Connecticut State Agri- 
cultural Society, and has been identified 
with its work from the outset. In 1866, 
when the State Board of Agriculture 
was organized under act of the Legisla- 
ture, he was made its first Secretary, and 
has since-held the position. Noman in 
the State has done more for the develop- 
ment of agriculture than Mr. Gold, not 
less than 50 years of his life having 
been devoted to State interests in one 
way or another. . 

In 1864, during! the war period, he 
secured the adoption'of an act by the 
General Assembly, organizing the Con- 
necticut Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, and 
was its Secretary for:10 years. He is 
one of the Trustées“of Storrs Agri- 
cultural College, wljigh now occupies the 
site of the old Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in 
the town of Mansfiekl. Mr. Gold has been 
an editor and wrjter,, He wrote the 
“Town History of Cornwall,” and has 
prepared and edited“‘the Connecticut 
Agricultural Reports for 30 years. 


— tt re 
WM. A. GOWDSTON, 


The New President) of the National 
Berkshire Recor¢ Association. 

M. A. Goldston, who4vas elected Presi- 
dent of the National Berkshire Record 
Association at the annual meeting at 
Newark, O., Feb. 13, 1896, was born 
March 14, 1845, at Lebanon, Tenn. 
He completed his education at the 
Cumberland University. After filling 
various positions he was appointed agent 
at Lebanon of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railroad, which posi- 
tion he still holds, 


In January, 1893, he bought hie first 
registered Berkshire hog and began to 
raise them on his farm, “Glenwood,” 
one mile South of the Public Square in 
Lebanon, where he has every conveni- 
ence for feeding, watering and shelter- 
ing, and where he now has a beautiful 
herd of 30 or more, most of which have 
been bred there from stock purchased 
from the finest herds in America, and 
which is being added to from time to 
time as the occasion demands. He is 
prominent in many. other walks of life. 
-He is an elder iu the Lebanon congre- 
gation of the Churchf Christ, member 
of the 
Ticket Agents, and bas held many high 
positions in the Knights of Pythias, 


reor 
JOSHUA | STARK. 
mes ee 
One of the Director$ of the National 
Berkshire Association. 
Joshua Stark, Uf Granville, O., was 
‘born on a farm, aid has always been 








International Association of 





Denison University. In January, 1892, 
he bought the finest Berkshire hog he 
ever owned. From this one sow he has 
sold over $200 worth, and has about 
$100 worth of her descendants on hand. 
He has built up his herd from purchases 
from Mr. J. N. Barker, Indiana; O. P. 
Wolcott, Charles Ernest, and W. J. 
Tharp, of Ohio. All of his herd is 
promising, and bids fair to reach the 
finest results. Mr. Stark was elected 
one of the Directors of the National 
Berkshire Association at its recent meet- 
ing at Newark, 0. 


Irrigation by Windmills. 

Tt was found that in the Arkansas 
valley water could be obtained by 
shallow wells ranging in depth from 
eight to 20 feet. “This is raised by 
hundreds of windmills into hundreds of 
small reservoirs constructed at the high- 
est point of each farm. The — 
eastward slope of the plains is seven 
feet to the mile. The indefatigable 
Kansas wind keeps the mills in active 
operation, and the reservoirs’ are always 
full-of water, which is drawn off as it is 
required for purposes of irrigation. 
These small individual pumping-plants 
have certain advantages over the canal 
systems which prevail elsewhere. The 
irrigator has no entangling alliances with 
companies or co-operative associations, 
and is able to manage the water-supply 
without deferring to the convenience of 
others or yielding obedience to rules and 
regulations essential to the orderly ad- 
ministration of systems which supply 
large numbers of consumers. The 
original cost of such a plant, exclusive 
of the farmer’s own labor in construct- 
ing his reservoirs and ditches, is $200, 
and the plant suffices for 10 acres. 
The farmer thus pays $20 per acre for a 
perpetual guaranty of sufficient “rain” 
to produce bountiful crops; but to this 
cost must be added $2 per acre as the 
annual price of maintaining the system. 
— Century. 








PERSONAL. 


The statement that Secretary Morton sug- 
gests the creation of a new position to be called 
the “* Director of Scientific Divisions”’ in the 
Department of Agriculture, for the purpose of 
providing a permanent place for the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Charles W. 
Dabney, jr., is denied. Dr. Dabney will, on 
the 4th of March, 1897, by the unanimous re- 
quest of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Tennessee, resume his Presidency of that 
flourishing institution. It was with great 
reluctance that they parted with him, even 
for four years, and he will return with pleas- 
ure to his chosen vocation. 

February 19, J.. T. Lambert, a wealthy 
farmer, was found murdered in his house at 
Fall Leaf, a remote station northeast of Law- 
rence, Kans. The murderers literally chopped 
the old man to pieces. The crime was com- 
mitted with an ax during tiie absence of Lam- 
bert’s son and daughter. .iobbery was evi- 
dently the motive. > 

Gov. Chas. A. Culbertson, of Texas, arrived 
at Washington last week;‘accompanied by 
Secretary of State Mayfield, the object of 
their visit being to lay before Secretary Mor- 
ton the protest of Texas against his cattle 
quarantine rulings, and ask for their modifi- 
cation. ' 

€ol. John S. Canningham, of North Caro- 
lina, is said to be the owner of the largest 
tobacco farm in the United States. He had 
pearly 3,000,000 hills to cultivateand harvest 
last year, 





COMPLIMENTS. 


Epitor AMERICAN FarMeER: I am taking 
your paper the second yedt and like it very 
much.—M., A. SMITH, Osbogue’s Mills, W. Va. 


'-NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WASHINGTON, OR THE REVOLUTION. A 
drama by Ethin Allen. Part Second. Pub- 
a F. Teunyson Neely, New York. Price 

cents. 


This is the second volume of the drama 
founded upon the historic events of the War 
for American Independence, written by the 
namesake and relative of Ethan Allen, the 
Vermont patriot, and carries the reader from 
Valley Forge to Washington’s Inauguration 
as President of the United States. 
VEGETABLES FOR THE HOME GARDEN, 


compiled avd published by W. Atiec Burpee 
& Co, Philadelphia, Pa. rice 10 ceuts. 


Notes. 

* How to Spray, When to Spray, and What 
Pumpsto Use.’’ Special Catalog and Price-list 
of the Gould Manuiacturing Co., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. 

Annual Descriptive Catalog of the’ Royal 
Palm Nurseries. Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. 

Burpee’s Manual of Thoroghbred Stock and 
Fancy Poultry. W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“*Woman—The Same Yesterday, To-day 
and Forever,” ‘‘ How I Saw Queen Victoria,”’ 
“‘Bedding and Table Linen,’’ and other 
timely aud practical articles make Home Queen 
for March particularly helpful. Spring styles 
are discussed, economy suggested in the 
**Kitehen,’’? and minute direetion given in 
the ‘‘Garden’’ for the care of the 
that will produce the coming Summer flowers. 

The t “Lee of Virginia’ series, in 
Frank Leslic’s Popular Monthly, is continued 
in the March number with a picturesque and 
superbly illustrated paper devoted to Maj.- 
Gen. Heury Lee, of Revolutionary fame. 
This is ‘‘the dashing dragoon and splendid 
orator, the chosen o trick Henry and the 
beloved of Washington, classic scholar-and 
impassioned patriot, brilliant scion of a long- 
distinguished race, Governor of his native 
State, and perfect type of the Virginia gentle- 
man, ing his sons in religion, mgrali 





and learning, solicitous above all that they |. 


should be taught to ride, shoot and tell the 
truth.” 

The first of a series of articles on ‘‘The 
Young Peo of the White House,’ by 
Joanna R. Nicholls, is given, with numerous 
illustrations, in the March number of Frank 
Leslie’s Pleasant Hours for Boys and Girls. 
This number bas many other good things that 
will delight its youthful readers. 

In 1884 Eugene Field wrote a story 
he called “The Werewolf.”’ When it was 
finished he laid it aside and a year afterward 
entirely rewrote it. In 1886 he again took, it 
up and revised it, and during the nine yedrs 
between that time and his death, in Novem- 
ber last; he rewrote it eight times. His last 
revision pleased him and he decided to print 
it. But gee too suddenly, and the 
story was fo unpublished, his 
effects. Mrs. Field, concluding ay oe the 
story appear, gave it to the editor of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, in which magazine all 


which 


-} of Mr. Field’s work, ontside of his 
was 


to the public. The 
story will be printed in the next issue of the 
Journal strikingly illustrated by Mr. Howard 


Depth of Snow on Ground at 8 P. M, Fobmuay 
24, 1896. ' 
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Wasuinerton, D.C, Feb. 25. 
DEPTH OF SNOW. 


Eastward of the Mississippi River the southern limit of snow at & p,, 
February 24, was from 50 to 150 miles farther north than on Febry i‘. 
Over eastern Iowa, northern Illinois, southern Michigan, and northern Ohio fr me 
one tosix inches of snow has disappeared during the week, while in westory New 
York the depths reported on February 24 were from two to 12 inchos ie 
were shown on the preceding chart. The only section in which there js yore 
snow than was reported last week is a portion of northern New Enelan > 
the increase amounts to from two to four inches. : 

On Feb. 24, 1895, there was from 10 to 20 inches more snow than at this 
date over the northern portions of Michigan, and while the southern Jinit last 
year extended to eastern Tennessee and western North Carolina there was pe 
appreciable depth south of the Lake Region. In northern New England and 
western North Dakota there isnow considerably «more. snow than there as at 
corresponding date of last year. rig 

As compared with the average depthon February 24 of the three preceding 
Winters there is a marked deficiency in all northern districts, except in western 
North Dakota and eastern Maine, where there is an excess. 

ICE IN RIVERS AND HARBORS. 

Stations along Lakes Superior, Erie, and Ontario report considerably more 
ice than on February 17, but along the western shore of Lake Michiyan and in 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers there is less ice than was reported last week. 

At the corresponding date of last year there was much more ice than nov in 
the Great Lakes and in the Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio Rivers, 

WILLIS L. MOORE, Chief of Bureau. 
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tiful colored lithograph of which is inclosed 
in the catalog. This firm has had 58 years’ 
experience in the nursery business and has 
thoroughly mastered every detail in connec- 
tion with the same. 


Electric Power for February contains con- 
tributions on “‘ Individual Electric Motors,” 
** Automatic Telephone Exchanges,’ ‘An 
Are Phenomenon,’’ ‘‘ A Systematic Treatise 
on Electrical Measurements,’’ etc. Pub- 
lished at 27 Thames street, New York. 
Price 20 cents, or $2 a year. 

Thompson’s Sons Strawberry Catalog for 
1896, Rio Vista, Va,, describes many old 
and new varieties. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Control of the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.**Dr. Peter Collier, Director, 
Geneva, N.Y. 


Illustrated Catalog for 1896 of fruits and 
ornamental trees, from Lewis Roesch, Nur- 
seryman, Fredonia, N.Y. 


We have just received the January issue of 
The Cou Spring Hustler, and fihd it full of 
interesting matter pertaining to fencing. If 
any of our readers are not receivi that 
paper a copy Will be mailed them pratuitotsly 
by addressing the Page Fence Co., Adrian, 
Mich. 

The Annual Catalogof C. N. Bowers, povl- 
try expert, Dakota, Ill., isan unusually hand- 
some pamphlet of 68 pages, embellished with 
many illustrations, several of them being 
colored lithographs, of the leading varieties 
of fowls. Besides giving much useful in- 
formation in regard to poultry, many valu- 


able recipes are added for cooking, health 
and the household, and the care of stock. 
Our readers can obtajn this attractive annual 
by sending 10 cents, and mentioning the 
AMERICAN FARMER, toC. N. Bowers, Dakota, 
Il!,, and if any are not satistied with it upoa 
its receipt, their money will be refunded. 
Gen. Harrison writes of ‘ The l’residential 
Office ’’ in the March Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and his comprehensive article is outspoken 
and plain. He takes occasion to commend 
President Cleveland’s movement toward es 
tablishing a more permanent consular service. 
The ex-President says: *‘ It is remarked that 
changes in the home administration in other 
countries, such as England and France, do 
not involve changes in the ministers or am- 
bassadors or consuls, as they do with us. 
The English Ambassador at Washington 
holds right on, whether the Liberals or the 
Tories are in power. He represents his 
country, not a party, and carries out the in- 
structions from the home Government loyally. 
He is never heard to make speeches attacking 
the policy of the opposing party, or criticis- 
ing his own people. Perhaps one of the chief 
difficulties in our getting a permanent diplo- 
matic and consular service grows out of the 
fact that the tariff question is ove that is al- 
ways acute in our politics, and the reports of 
our consuls naturally take on the views held 
by them upon this question. We cannot 
have a permanent diplomatic and consular 
service until we can find diplomats and con- 
suls who will leave their party politics at 
home. If they are to be aired or exercised 
abroad, then it follows that they must be in 
harmony with the party in power at home.” 


WE WANT A BOY - 


In every farming neighborhood in the 
United States 


TO MAKE SOME MONEY 


During the Winter months 


FOR HIMSELF. 


Every boy wants pocket money for a thousand things. Every boy wants 
more than his father can give him. Every boy wants money that he has made 
himself, and ean spend as he pleases, without any questions being asked. 

Now, we will give a boy in every neighborhood a 


SPLENDID CHANCE TO MAKE HIS POCKET MONEY. 


Just as earnestly as that boy wants pocket money, so earnestly «does — 
AmerIcaN Farmer want a big club of subscribers in his neighborhovl. We wi 
make a splendid bargain with him. We will help him get no eu of er 
money, if he will help us get a big club of subscribers. We will divide fur wit 
him. ; 

For every yearly subscriber at 25 cents he can keep 10 cents and send us 18 








— 





cents, 
This is 


THE BIGGEST CHANCE 


ever offered boys. At least one live boy at every Postoffice in the Uni 
States-should jump at it. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER IS ONLY 25c. A YEAR. 
Tue American FarmeEr-is so good and so cheap, it is so oll ss 
established, that. any live, active boy should haye no difficulty in pickin’ UP 
from 10 to 50 subscribers a day, right around his home. ‘This will give !™ “ 
$1 to $5a day. Every farmer will be willing to give a quarter for a years © 
scription to so old and excellent a paper as THE AmeRIcAN FarMet- 


CONDITIONS: 


1. This, offer must be accepted at once by filling out, signi! 
ing to us the coupon given below. : ho have 
2. We reserve the right to close this offer at any time to those "hat bis 
‘not showed diligence in securing subscribers. We may notify any ed ; 4 more 
coupon is canceled, and te must not svlicit any more subscriptions, DUS © 
active boy will be given the chance in his neighborbood. 00 
THIS OFFER IS GOOD FOR THE CIRLS, TO” 
COUPON.—Cut this out and send to us: ad 
I hereby agree to solicit subscribers for THe AMERICAN pagers? ~ 
between now and April 1 to ask every farmer in my neighborhood to : or 
I will remit once -a at the rate of 15 cents for each subscriber 
retaining the remaining 10 cents for my comamission. 


Date 
Post Office 
ity 


Name 


ig and send- 
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‘will be sont each boy immediately por * 
2s iM ER, Washington, D- 
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THE GARDEN. 
—_ Pluckings. 
ape is easily managed, inex- 
age plant, bears early, and is 
r uctive. 

Fruits fill many offices. They are a 
jpsury, necessity, tonle, ap etizer, stim- 
plant, food and medicine all in one, 

The first thing to do in the Spring is 


ly a soluble fertilizer very liber- 


app} 
mr Soparague bed a8 asparagus 
qomes early in the Spring. 


A good fertilizer for the garden is 
aid to be one bushel of wood ashes in 
ghich as been mixed five pounds of 
pitrate | f soda. This seems like a good 
gombination. 

Employ the most experienced men 
oy can secure and pay them all they 
re worth, for cheap help is often poor 

One careless hand may cost the 
ver many times the difference in 


A 
help. 
empl 
wages. 

The canna is rapidly coming into 
f,vor a3 4 plant for the window garden. 
The bloom of some of the new varieties 

illy beautiful and the foliage 
|some as that of any tropical 


is wonder! 


js ae han 
plant. 

An interesting experiment would be 
to have two beds of plants exactly 
slike, keep one thoroughly stirred, and 
the other not, and then note the differ- 
ence at the end of the season. During 
dry periods, beds pulverized once a week 
show nearly as good results as if well 
watered. 

The banaua, from the fancied re- 
wmblance of the center to a transverse 
- { the cross, has been supposed 
by many to be the forbidden fruit of the 
Gar ( Eden, and that, by eating it, 
Adam was given to see the mystery of 
the redemption by the cross, 

lhe prime causes of failure to succeed 
with | plants in many cases are in- 
judicious watering and improper potting. 
if you will exercise a little judgment, 
based information received from ex- 
perience friends or the floral maga- 
zines, {i from these causes will not 
erfrequently oceur. 

When the Spring opens the hardest 


work the farmer will have to perform 
will be to keep down the growing weeds 
which he has himself encouraged to 
not clearing his fields when he 
destroyed the weeds with 
greater and efficiency. Dead 
weels should never be allowed a resting 
place in the fields, as their seeds fall to 
the ground and are blown im every direc- 
tion. 


The antiquity of the potato is unques- 
tiouable. It is generally said to be ex- 
elusively a native of the western con- 
tivert, whenee it was intreduced into 
Europe about 300 years ago; but the 
Chinese had the potato growing long be- 
fore the diseovery of America. It is 
will found growing wild on the borders 


erow Dy 


could lave 


eure 


of Tartary; and in the Western pro- 
vinces of China, the potato is as much 
astaple food as rice is im the eastern 
portions of the Empire. Although the 
potato was unknown in Europe until it 
was introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
itseems certain that it was indigenous 
to both he mispheres, 





When and How to Plant Strawberries. 

Strawberries can be grown successfully 
on almost any soil if it is properly pre- 
pared, If the soil is too wet and soggy, 
drain it; if too hard and thirsty, sub- 


wilit; if given to sand, put vegetable 
matter in it by turning under green 
Crops, 

At the South strawberries may he 
planted from October 15 to April 15, 
exeept on stiff soil subject to heaving 


hard freezes, The plants are injured 
wot dircetly by the cold but indiyectl 
by its moehanieal effect to heave or lik 
the plauts and leave their roots exposed. 
‘m such soil do no planting from No- 
Veber 15 to February 15. 

Phe best time to plant everywhere is 
the Spring—in the latitude of North 
Carona from February 15 to March 
15, aud a little earlier or later in pro- 
nee 0, as you are farther south or 
borth, 


Por field culture prepare the soil well, 


ilsoiling if the subsoil is hard or 
drought likely to occur. Subsoiling is 
also good in excessively wet seasons, as 
wet ables the soil to hold more water, 
Without washing or drowning. Harrow 


well if there are clods. 

Land that has had clean cultivation 
r several years previous, being freer of 
Weed Sec d, is best. At any rate, it should 
have veen cultivated the previous year, 
o it is likely to be infested with white 
grub or cutworms, both, in their season; 
tigly destructive to plants. Where 
S's have been pastured they are almost 
ire to abound. 

Stable manure can be used almost 
Without limit, if thoroughly mixed with 
the soil by harrowing. Wood ashes are 
also excellent. These two, alone, are 
tuificient to make fine crops. Lacking 
these, sow in drills ran off three feet 
‘part 500 pounds fertilizer rich in 
_., and mix well with soil with har- 

List on this with a light furrow from 
_ sie. _Knoek this list down nearly 
vel. Open holes 15 inches apart and 
*t plants just deep enough to cover 


‘Mots well, and no deeper. Much harm 


one by planting too deep. Whether 
bel ‘!, spade or stake is used to open 
— ‘hey should be broad enough to 


fow the roots to be spread somewhat 
D-shaped when set. 

“or sarden culture-plant on low beds, 
three vows to 9 bed, rows one foot apatt, 
and plants one foot apart in row. Have 
. far enough apart to allow walk*:> 

tWeen cach series of three rows. 
Strawberries are casy to grow, are 
ha sure crop and are go saleable, even 
they 








THAYER’S BERRY BULLETIN 
Por March, 1896—Answering Many 
ness. * 
Seven million farmers in the United 
Six million nine hundred thousand 
without fruit gardens, Something wrong 

A ate acre in berries should 
duce from 25 to 40 bushels of nice 

A berry garden on every farm should 
therefore add more than $300,000,000 

; More than this, it would be an incen- 
tive to better farm methods, stimulate 
many pleasures to the home. 

The following varieties and num- 
succession throughout the season and 
furnish an ordinary family with whole- 
served, during the entire year: 

50 blackberries—Ancient Briton, 

50 black raspberries—Palmer, Ohio, 
Gregg, Nemeha, 
bert, Loudon. - Fy 

25 raspberries—Shaffer’s Colossal. 

50 currants—Red Dutch, Victoria, 
White grape. 

Deman (3), Michels (s), Haverland (p), 
Beder-W ood (s). 
Brighton, Delaware, Concord. 

The above varieties are well tested and 
other good kinds having special merit 
for special locations and tastes. 
roots and vigorous plants are essential. | 

There are “scrubs” in plants as well 
values. Poor plants are dear at any 
price. 
new beds on which no fruit has been 
produced. 
year, and in selecting plants dig the en- 
tire row, discard all weak ones, thus 

There is sex in plants, and pistillates 
(“p,” female,) should have staminates 
third xow to insure fertilization and 
perfect fMyit. 
growers and order early, thus securing 
reasonable prices and quick delivery. 
disappointing. 

Set all bush berrics in long, straight 
feet apart in the row. 

Set strawberries in rows three and 
the row. ; 

Long, straight vows are easily culti- 

Extra care in all details of the garden 
will increase size and quality of fruit 
A. Trayenr, Sparta, Wis. 
great service in subduing Hoarseness and 
Coughs. Sold only in boxes. Avoid imita- 


Inquiries on Fruit Growing as a Busi- 

States, 

somewhere, 

fruit 
every year, 

annually to the farmers’ product. 

higher thoughts, better living, and add 

ber of each, well cultivated, will give a 

some fruit, fresh, canned, dried or pre- 

Snyder. 

50 red raspberries—Marlboro, Cuth- 
25 gooseberries—Hougton, Downing. 
300 strawberries— Warfield (p), Van- 
12 grapes—Moore’s Early, Worden, 
do well in most localities. There are 
Whatever varieties are selected, good 
as in animals, with same difference in 
Strawberries should be selected from 
Good growers now set new beds every | 
securing best vigorous plants. 

(“s,” male, or perfect flowering,) every 
Buy plants direct from responsible 
High-priced novelties are generally 

rows, seven feet apart, and plants three 

one-half feet apart And two feet apart in 
vated and kept free from weeds. 

and stimulate a love for the work.—M. 
**Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCIES”’ are of 

tions. 





Improving Strawherries. 
Eprror AmertcAN Farmer: In the 
February number [ saw an article by O. 
W. Blacknall, of North Carolina, on 
impioving strawherries by selection. 
His ideas are good, but I think our way 
better, for this part of the cowntry, es 
pecially, if the seasons are changeable, as 
they have been the past few years, We 
select our plants early in the Spring, 
taking the young plants that grew next 
to the old one set the year before. Have 
the ground well prepared, free from 
stones and well harrowed, having the 
rows four feet apart. The plants are set 
14 inches apart. First, dig holes and 
drop a small, handful of good fertilizer 
in each hole; thoroughly mix the fer- 
tilizer with the dirt before setting the 
plants; be very particular to press the 
soil around them and cultivate often. 
After the runners begin to set in, go 
through with a hoe and place them, 
mixing fertilizer in the dirt around the 
sets. Strawberries require a goed deal 
of cultivation, as do all plants of their 
kind. In the Fall cover with a good 
dressing of horse manure, or hay that 
has stood until it has shed all seed before 
cutting, te prevent injury by freezing. 
In the Spring sow broadcast a good 
supply of fertilizer, and I'll warrant you 
improved berries. Any berry will im- 
prove if it i+ nltivated well. But a 
man with a... {arm has no business 
raising berries, except for his‘owb table. 
They require more care than anything 
else on the — if you would command 
fancy prices. think every farmer 
should raise enough of all kinds of ber- 
ries for his own use; his wife and 
children could tend them after they 
were growing and improve their health 
doing so and enjoy many good feasts in 
the bargain —Lerriz F. 
coming, N. Y. 


* Abundance.” 

t published under the above title 
bay ye Fertilizer Works of Chicago 
been received at this office’ By effective 
illustration, and still more effective statistics 
of actual results, it sets forth in a convincing 
manner the great advantages obtained from 
the useof the various fertilizing agents manu- 
factured by this firm. ~ 

The superiority of the Armour a is 
due to their production upon scientific princi- 
SS ctnding of the 
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Remedy for Potato Blight. 
. a oe Farmer: There 
as a great going the rounds 
of the agricultural papers about scab, 
or blight, in Irish potatoes. Some say 
that lime and ashes help to increase the 
blight, though I have used lime with 
perfect success for a number of years, 
and if there be any that wish to ex- 
periment, let them try by planting an 


pared seed, cultivate the same, dig and 
measure, and see if the prepared seed 
does not yield one-fifth more of pota- 
toes, larger and freer from blight, if 
there be any at all, than those planted 
from the unprepared seed. 

To prepare the seed, cut al} potatoes 
the size of a turkey’s egg in eight 
pieces, first lengthwise from seed-end to 
stem, than cut crosswise in the middle, 
Now if- you have a plank floor you are 
fixed for business, Pour your potatoes 
down, about half a bushel fresh cut, put 
a large shovelful of slacked lime over 
them, then stir until every piece is well 
plastered, then take a fine rake and rake 
them out to dry for next day’s planting. 
One bushel and a half of lime will do 
for five bushels of potatoes and there 
will be some left you can put to other 
uses. 

The lime coating preserves the seed 
and prevents decay so much that at dig- 
ging in the Fall the seeds are yet sound 
with the plaster sticking to them, pre- 
serving them from rot, and therefore 
stops the inerease of two great enemies 
of the potato: The first is a brown 
worm from one-eighth to two inches long, 
with legs from one end of the body to 
the other, (I have always heard them 
called “thousand-legs”; the young cut 
the bark on the tender tuber, hence the 
roughness of the skin); the other is a 
white grub with a brown head that 
buries itself in the potato sometimes 
almost to the center, and the tuber: is 
thereby ruined.—G. M. §., Cornwall, Mo. 





Seed Corn, 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Owing 
to the long-continued drouth that has 
prevailed during the season of 1895, the 
corn crop in Michigan was considerably 
under the average yield. Farmers, as a | 
rule, are not careful enough in their 
selection and care of corn for seed ; many 
practice storing their seed corm in an 
open corn crib before it is thoroughly 
seasoned out. Corn, being porous, ‘ab- 
sorbs moisture, and being subject to 
sudden freezing and thawing, the result 
is, the germ is partially or wholly de- 
stroyed, and the chanees for its growing, 
under the most favorable conditions, are 
very limited, indeed. 

When husking, the best ears should 
be saved and placed in a dry room and 
fire-dried. Corh treated in this way is 
sure to germinate and make a vigorous 
growth. ‘The best variety of field corn 
{ know of is the Early Favorite field 
corn. The- peculiar point of merit 
claimed for this corn is its superior feed- 
ing quality and great amount of shelled 
corn to cob. It has always received.the 
most cordial indorsements as ene of the 
most valuable varieties, and the large 
number of premiums it has taken at all 
the leading fairs in the United States 
proves it to be a very superior variety of 
field corn. It took the highest award at 
the World’s Fair, in Chicago, where it 
had several hundred entries from 15 
different States ‘to compete against. The 
color of this corn is a deep orange; has 
a very small cob; kernels deep and 
closely sect; makes extra quality meal; 
very sweet and nutritious. It is a pure 
and distinct variety, and cannet be fully 
appreciated until the large yield ef corn 
and small percentage of cob is noted. 
If any of the readers of Toe AMERICAN 
FarMER would like to test a sample of 
this corn I will send a small trial pack- 
age by mail for a couple of stamps for 
postage—L. SrapLes, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Early Methods of Irrigation. 
The earliest method of irrigation is 
known as “ flooding,” and is generally 
applied by means of shallow basing A 
plot of ground near the river or ditch 
from which water is to be drawn is in- 
closed by low embankments called 
checks. ‘These checks are multiplied 
until the whole field is covered. The 
water is then drawn into the highest 
basin, permitted to stand until the 
ground is thoroughly soaked, and then 
drawn off by a small gate into the next 
basin. This process is repeated until 
the entire field is irrigated. ‘This is the 
system - practiced on the Nile, where the 
basins sometimes eover several square 


miles each, while*in the West they are 





often no more than 400 feet square. 
There is both a crude and a skilful way 


to accomplish the operation of flooding, 
and. there is a wide difference in the 
results obtained by the two methods. 
The Indian and Mexican irrigators,-in 
their ignorance and laziness, scldom at- 
tempt to grade the surface of the ground. 
They permit water to remain in stagnant 
ls where there are depressions, while 
igh places stand out as dusty islands 
for generations. All except very sandy 
soils bake in the hot sunshine after being 
flooded, and the crude way to remedy 
the matter is to turn on more water. 
Water in excess is an injury, and both 
the soil and the crops resent this method 
of treatment.—March Century. 


_ All Danger-Over. 

Mrs. Slimson (severely)—Willie, this 

lady complains that poh SF been fight- 

ing with her little boy, and wants you 
to promise never to do it again. 

Willie (to Indy)—You needn't be 





afraid, ma’am. Your 8 will keep 
out of my way after —_ 8 
Bazar. 











Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25%. Get the 


equal amount of unprepared and pre- |, 








GOT A BABY BOY Now. 


—_——_g 


Happiness in.a Southern Man's 
Home. 


Heed the Red Flag of Danger at the 
Railroad Crossmg. A Warning 
to America’s Men. 





“For twenty-six 
years I have used 
tobacco in great 
quantities, and of 
late years took to 
cigarette smoking,” 


writes Mr. W. E. 
Simpson, of Te 
Compte, La ‘I 


want to goon rec- 
ord that tobacco has 4 
robbed me of many 
years of life and a 
great deal of hap- 
piness. I realize it 
now as I compare 
my feelings and my condition with that of a 
year ago, when I was a tobacco saturated 
cigarette fiend. 

“ Many and many a time did I try to quit 
smoking myself into eternity, but I could 
not put through a, day without suffering ex- 
treme neryous toréure, which would increase 
hour by hour till, finally, to save myself as it 
seemed from almost flying to pieces, I had to 
light the little white pipe-stick and swallow 
the smoke. } 

‘*One day I read in my paper ‘ Don’t To- 
bacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,’ just 
what I was doing; it came to me like the 
warning of the man who waves the red flag 
of danger at the railroad crossing, and said 
that No-To-Bac was an absolutely guaranteed 
relief from tobacco slavery. 

**I did not believe it, but like a drowning 
man grasping ata straw, I commenced taking 
No-To-Bac. 

‘‘The effects were magical; it destroyed 
the nerve craving and desire for cigarettes. 
Two boxes, would you believe it? made me 
well and strong. 

‘*t have gained mentally, physically in 
vigor and manhood, and with the brain free 
from the nicotine and a breath no longer be- 
fouled with tebacco smoke, I am so happy 
to-day to write No-'To-Bac did it all a year 
ago, so the cure is time-tested and tried, not 
only in my awn case, but several of my 
friends who have als» been cured. 

“ We have a baby boy now. 

‘*My wife and I feel that all this happiness 
started from the time when IJ first used No- 
To-Bac, and in evidence of our appreciation, 
and in order that the memory of the happi- 
ness may be perpetuated in a living form, we 
want to name our baby boy after the man 
who wrote the line ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and 
Smoke Your Life Away.’ 

‘*No-To-Bac is popular here and all our 
druggists sell it. Hardly a day passes but 
somebody asks me!iabout No-To-Bae, so I 
don’t want you to ,hes}tate to use these lines 
in any way that you think will make known 
to suffering humanity the happiness that 
there is in No-To-Bae for the many men with 
nicotinized brains land weakened resolution, 
if they will only make up their mind to save 
the waste of vital power—to say nothing of 
the money—now Brine up into smoke and 


out in tobacco spi 2 
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Clallam County, Washington. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Clal- 
lam County, Wash,,, is traversed by the 
Olympic Mountains, a short coast range, 
less than 100 nfilési in length, running 
east and west, from which the peninsula 
is named. “The-Couhtyis‘named after 
the famous Indian tribe, Clallam, and it 
is stated that thé Straits of Fuea, 15 
miles away, are covered at the bottom 
with the remains of the warriors that 
were enemies of the famous Van- 
couver tribe. Old Mt. Olympus, tower- 
ing in the sky 8,000 feet, whose frosty 
summit is bathed in glittering sunlight, 
is the highest peak. Here is the largest 
and most magnificent game preserve in 
the world, where the lordly elk, deer, 
bear and other wild animals roam, sel- 
dom disturbed or fretted by the lead of 
the huntsman or the encroachments of 
civilization. ‘This-mountain range dis- 
plays the most gorgeous scenery that 
ever iuspired a poet’s dream or tempted 
an artist’s brusli The mineral and 
other treasures are almost wholly un- 
known. 
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The Olympie peninsula, situated as it 
is right in the track of the Chinook 
wind and fanned by the Japan current 
on both sides, has only two seasons—the 
wet and the dry. The rainfall is enor- 
mous, which aceounts for the fertile soil. 
Clallam County contains 1,600 square 
miles, has 120 miles of shore line bor- 
dering on the Straits of Juan De Fuca 
and the Pacific Ocean, and a population 
of 6,000. It is’ ene’ of the richest 
Counties in all our State in natural re- 
sources, and the least developed. What 
of the soil and products? We will say 
it is worthy of investigation: by the emi- 
grant who wishésaté locate where social 
advantages, wealth>and population and 
the industries “Gfitmodern civilization 
will increase indefinitely. Just as soon 
as a railroad is bail through this County 
everything will-multiply, and in a few 
short years will be settled up with hardy 
immi and2g class of people that 
will make this faypred land one of the 
best on the Pacifig, _ 


We have real estate sharks 
through the “@liciting emigrants to 


come to this land of the Puget Sound 
by unfair means and by misrepresenta- 
tions of the i#ions of our goodly 






country. We all to come and 
see, without imagiping that we live in a 
land free from { and stumps; come 


and investigate natural advantages 
and make all you can of them, and we 
assure you that you “will make your 
home among us and be satisfied in such 
. ee . F. Porvis, Blya, 





Music Given Away. 
stock of sheet music I will 
worth $2.75 at stere pri 
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to any reader who sends me the addresses of a.|. 


Farmers’ Institute Held in Somerset 
County, Pa. 


The seventh annual session of the Somerset 
County Farmers’ Institute was held at Somer- 
set on the 14th and 15th instant. The at- 
tendance was, as usual, so large that not more 
than one-half of the people could be accom- 
modated in the Court Hall, which is capable 
of seating 800. 
The subject of ‘‘The Most Profitable Stock 
for the Farmer’’ was discussed by Wm. Rink, 
@ farmer of Somerset County, who favors 
cattle-raising and considers the Aberdeen 
Angus the best breed for the Pennsylvania 
farmer. A paper read by Mrs. J.G. Kimmel, 
upon the subject of ‘‘ Household Economics,” 
pointed out the way by which the farmer's 
wife, by skillful management, may always 
have her table provided with a variety of the | 
most excellent articles of food at a cost within | 
the reach of persons in moderate circum- 
stances. Economical management of all the 
affairs of the household was made prominent 
throughout the paper, and many a hint was 
given which, if heeded, will prove helpful to 
the housekeeper who had the good fortane to 
be present. 
Miss Oma Engle, in a well-written and 
finely-rendered paper, showed the necessity of 
“* New Methods Taking the Place of the Old.”’ 
David B. Wirtz discussed upon the subject of 
**Potato Culture,’’ recommending a clover 
sod as the proper ground, close cutting of 
seed, and shallow cultivation for the growing 
crop. Miss Nora Critehfield read an essay on 
**The Education of Farmers’ Daughters,’’ in 
which she emphasized the necessity of making 
such edacation practical. embracing a special 
business training that will place the possessor 
in @ position to earn a comfortable living in 
case she should be thrown upon her own re- 
sources. ‘‘Literature for the Farmer’’ was 
discussed by Mr. C. A. Compton, who believes 
not only in the farm library composed of 
books upon agricultural subjects, but insists 
that standard works upon ancient and modern 
history, as well as other choice literature, 
both in prose and poetry, should be in the 
farmer’s library. 
Prof. J. M. Berkley, the Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the County, addressed one 
of the sessions on ‘‘The Farmerand the High 
School,” urging the establishment of Public 
Schools of high grade in every Township and 
demonstrating that such schools are a neces- 
sity if the sons and danghters of farmers are 
to keep pace with the progress that is being 
ps in educational work in the cities and 
s of the Commonwealth. 
The strangers who were present at this 
meeting were Hon. John- Hamilton, Deputy 
Secretary of Agriculture, who discussed the 
subject of ‘‘Good Roads,’’ showing how they 
can be obtained without mortgaging Town- 
ships or increasing the burdens of taxation; 
Hon, John A. Woodward, of Centre County, 
spoke of the ‘*Educational Deeds of the 
Farmer’? and the ‘“‘Farm Dairy,” giving 
much valuable instruction upon both sub- | 
jects; Hon. Calvin Cooper, of Lancaster 
County, discussed the subject of ‘‘ Fruit Cal- 
ture” in such a way as to show that in this 
branch of the farthing industry there is a fair 
reward for capital invested and labor intelli- 
gently done. 
The closing session was devoted to an illus- 
trated Jecture by Dr.J. D. Rothrock, State 
Forestry Commissioner, on ‘‘ Beautiful Penn- 
sylvania,’’ that showed the speaker’s love of 
the beautiful, as well as his ability to awaken 
like sentiments in those who had the good 
fortune to hear him. Mr. Emil Ulrich, of 
Monroe County, was present also, and did 
noble service by his participation in the dis- 
cussions and the assistance he rendered in 
answering questions that came through the 
query-box. 1 
The music, furnished by a local choir, under 
the leadership of Wm. H. Ruppe!l, esq., was 
& special feature of the Institute and added 
much to the general interest of the meeting. 





The National Berkshire Record Asso- 
ciation. 
The third annual meeting of the National 
Berkshire Record Association was held at 
Newark, O., Feb. 12 and 13, 1895, and was 
the largest gathering of Berkshire breeders 
ever congregated at a meeting. 
The President, F. O, Lash, being absent on 
account of illness, the meeting was called to 
order by the Vice-Prégident, M. A. Goldston. 
The Hon. J. B. Jones, of Newark, delivered 
an address of welcomé to the visitors, and M. 
A. Goldston read the President’s Address, 
Then came the Institute session and the first 
day was devoted to ‘the reading and di&cus- 
sion of many very interesting papers. Fol- 
lowing the session a banquet was given to 
the members of the Association, representative 
of the press and a few invited guests. 
The Association decided to have its fourth 
annual mecting at Nashville, Tenn., on 
Feb. 10 and 11, 1897, and by a_ vote 
taken it was the sense of the meeting to 
hold their 1g98 meeting at Pittsburg, Pa., 
on the invitation of the breeders of Pennsyl- 
vania and the National Stockman and 
Farmer of Pittsburg, Pa., who wish to enter- 
tain the National with a banquet. 
The election of officers resulted as follows : 
President, M. A. Goldston, Lebanon, Tenn, 
Vice-President, H. L. Nowlin, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. 
Secretary and Treasurer, E. K. Morris, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Board of Directors—S. V. MeDowell, 
Fredonia, Pa.; L. N. Jerdan, Oakland, Ky.; 
Joshua Stark, Granville, O.; W. G. Riley, 
Thorntown, Ind.; W. R. Harvey, Sibley, IIL.; 
C. Ralston, Wellsburg, W. Va. 





North Dakota Dairymen’s Association. 
The third annual convention of the North 
Dakota State Dairymen’s Association con- 
vened at the Opera House in the city of Lisbon 
yesterday, with Vice-President Power in the 
chair. Hon. P. H. Rourke delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, in which he congratulated 
the association upon the good attendance and 
intgrest taken in the subject, which he believed 
was destined to be of great benefit to the 
State. 

A number of interesting addresses were de- 
livered by prominent men and the officers 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: 

President—-J. B. Péter, Helendale. 

Vice-President—-Prof. Shepperd, Fargo. 

Secretary—Prof. Kaufman, Fargo. 

Treasurer—-G. F. Clark, Tower City. 

Board of Managers—Hon. A. H. Langhlin, 
Lisbon; C. N. Stone, LaMoure;. Arthur Lane, 
Towner. The President and Secretary are 
ex-officio members. 





Farmers’ Institutes. 

The Perry County Farmers’ Institute, 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture, met in the Academy 
Buildi New Bloomfield, Pa., Jan. 29-30, 
1896. any interesting papers were read. 
Cc. L. Steele, of Duncannon, was elected 
Secretary of the Institute. 

The Farmers’ Institute held under the 
auspices of the De entof Agriculture 
met in Rickabaugh’s Hall, Millerstown, Pa., 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 1896; Jas. E. Stephens, 
Chairman. 

The Minnesota Farmers’ Institute, Minne- 

is, Minn., has issued its Annual No. 8. 
is is a hand-book of agrieulture 


Publishing Co., 1615 Howard St, Omaha, 
Neb. Price 10 cents, 
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‘Ayrshire Breeders’ Association. 
The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ jation was in 
the parlor of the United States Hotel, Boston, 
Feb. 12, 1896.. There were about 60 breeders 
present. The report of the treasurer showed 
a balance of $2,357.93 in the treasury. The 
election of officers resulted in the choice of 
Obadiah Brown, Providence, R. I., president; 
H. R. C. Watson, Brandon, Vt., vice-presi- 
dent; L. S. Drew, Burlington, Vt., vice- 
president; B. C. Sears, Blooming Grove, N. 
Y., vice-president; John Bratton, White Oak, 
S. C., vice-president; C. M. Winslow, Bran- 
don, Vt., secretary and editor; Henry E. 
Smitb, Enfield, R. I., treasurer; C. H. Hayes, 
Portsmouth, N. H., executive committee for 
three years; E. H. Barney, Milford, N. Y., 
executive committee for three years; C. M. 
Winslow, Brandon, Vt., editing committee; 
J. D. W. French, North Andover, Mass., 
editing committee. 

It was voted to hold the next annual meet- 
ing at Albany, N. Y., sometime during the 
third week in January. Voted to close en- 
tries to volume 11 Oct. Ist following and 
issue the volume as soon thereafter as practi- 
cable. The association voted to adopt the 
Babcock test as the method of testing cows 
for butter, and appointed a committee to con- 
tinue the ‘home dairy tests’’ for single cows 
and herds of 10 cows, making butter the 
leading object. ° 

The association voted to offer special prizes 
for dairy tests of Ayrshires shown at fairs the 
coming season, if satisfactory arrangements 
could be made with some of the leading fair 
associations. 

Prof. H. W. Conn, Wesleyan University, 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ Bacteria, the Dairyman’s 
I'riends and Foes.’’—C. M. W1INsLow, Secre- 
tary, Brondon, Vt., Feb. 15, 1896. 


Virginia Peanut Men Organize. 
Virginia peanut mén think they have 
at last formed a combination which will 
not only be permanent, but profitable. 
Feb. 25, representatives of 13 peanut 
houses, including those of Norfolk, 
Smithfield, Wakefield, Waverly, and 
Petersburg—all the peanut concerns in 
Virginia, except a small and unimp6r- 
tant one at Drury’s Station—met at 





Norfolk and formed another Virginia 
} . * 
| Peanut Association, upon whose lease of 


life no limit was fixed. The Board of 
Directors has not yet been elected, and 
when it is, its powers will not be nearly 
so great as that of the last organization. 
D. Etheridge, of the Merchants’ and 
Farmers’ Mills, was elected President ; 
R. C. Marks, Vice-President ; and Geo. 
M. Dain, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
price of the nut jumped a quarter of a 
cent immediately, selling at 4}, against 
41 previously. It is stated that the 
5-cent notch will be reached shortly, it 
being high-water mark. 


Florida Fruit Little Damaged. 
Dispatches from various sections of 
Florida indicate that little damage has 
been done to the truck and fruit by the 
cold spell which prevailed about Feb. 





places were nipped, but, beyond. this, 
truckers and fruit growers report no in- 


jury. A high wind, blowing during 


the cold weather, served to prevent 
frost. 














ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douctas 


$3. SHOE "Wolo" 


If you’pay B84 to 6 for shoes, ex- $3 
a 


amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 

see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
other 
the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom, 


Ask your dealer for our 88, 
4, 83.50, $2.50, $2.25 Shoes, 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer. 
cannot supply yqu, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe {cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
yous order. Send for new Illus- 
ted Catalogue to Box M. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton. Mass. 
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“Columbia — 
Pad Calendar 


YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a 
convenient kind of storehouse 
oranda, The Columbia Desk C 





quality of Columbia 
your need of one. You won't object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. ? 


Address 
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Calendar Department, — 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Bone . 
AND MAKE 
| MONEY AT IT. 
> If you only knew it, the trouble * 
is with your digestion. If that was 
good you would sleep better, wake 
better, work better, and make more | 
money at it. How can one “get 4 
» on” when the whole system is slug- 
> gish? But people don’t realize * 
» what is the trouble. A box of Vi 
> Ripans Tabules makes life worth P75 
> living. At druggists. 
> ns Tabules: Sold by druggists, or by mafh 
|)» Ucinlaat Company, No. 10 Spruce St, 


New 


York. Sample vial 10 cents. 
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Bleyele 
Latest modde, fully proumatic tires; weight 
30 ibs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated cate : 
CashBuyers’Union.162 W.VanBuren St,e. 150 
When writing mention this paper. 
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When writing mention this paper. 
FINE READING 

FOR A WHOLE YEAR? 
FOR ONLY $1.10. 
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A Leading Maga#ine and The 


can Farmer for that Low Price. 
The Cosmopolitan is one of the g 
magazines of the country. 
literary matter, and proftiseness and ; 

merit of illustrations it has no superior. Dur- — 
ing the coming year it will publish in its | 

num 344 large puges of the ~ at, 
ing mat er, embellished with 1,000 illustrati 
This wi)l make a very large volume, ia! 
book in the house, except the fam! 
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A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. 
A Premium Offer that Breaks the Reco: 
OUR OFFER BELOW. _ 





Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely Ti 1e, 
Fhough Hard to Believe. — a 
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Por the Farmers. 
[ Written by a Michigan farmer's wife.} 


The farmers rise at break of day 
And work till setting sun, 

While frequently we hear them say 
Their work is never done. 

A noble class of honest men, 
As we must all allow. 

These stalwart tillers of the soil, 
Who hump their backs and plow. 


If better times would only come— 
Some people say they will 

If farmers fight with all their migh? 
Against the ‘* Wilson Bill,”— 

Then farmers never need complain, 
But, in submission, bow, 

As manfuilly they work away 
And hump their backs and plow. 


Then better prices would be paid 
For stock and hay and grain, 

And farmers would not think their toil 
Had all been spent in vain. 

"Tis said that “labor brings reward,” 
But does it do so now. 

When farmers work from morn till night 
And hump their backs and plow? 


Then have somebody set the price 
On everything they raise 
I tell you, this is not the way— 
We must have better days! 
We can but think a change will coma 
F’re many years from now, 
Bringing prosperity and wealth 
To him “ who holds the plow.” 


Old Times, Old Friends, Old Love. 


There are no days like the good old days, 
The days when we were youthful! 
* ‘When human kind were pure of mind 
.. And speech and deeds were truthful; 
fore a love for sordid gold 
. me man's ruling passion, 
And before each maid and dame became 





¥ _ Blave to the tyrant Fashion! 


There are no girls like the good old girls, 
mgsinet the world I'd stake ‘em! 
“As buxom and smart and clean of heart 
As the Lord knew how to make ’em ! 
They were rich in ome and common sense, 
And piety all supportin’; 
They proc bake and brew, and had taught 
school, too, , 
Ana tucy mude the likliest courtin’! 


There are ne boys like the good old boys, 
When we were boys together ; 


| ‘When the grass was sweet to the bare brown feet 


That dimpled the laughing heather ; 
When ‘he pewee sang to the Summer dawn 
Of the in the billowy clover; 

Or down by the mill the whippoorwill 

Echoed his night song over. 


> Where is no love like the good old love, 
5 The love that mother gave us! 

We are old, old men, yet we pine again 

For that precious grace—God save us! 
So we dream and dream of the good old times, 
Ra And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 
~~ As those dear old dreams bring soothing gleams 
— Heaven away off yonder. 
; —Eugene Field. 


ABOUT WOMER. 

| MRS. ELIZABETH CADY STAN- 
| ton, although 80 years old has be- 
' ‘gun to learn to play the piano. 

. * 





> MUEEN MARGARITA OF ITALY 
6 has become an expert bicycle rider 


i and now takes long excursions on her 


= wheel. Her.example is being followed 
| by the ladies of her court. 


* * % 


=) “THE. EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA IS 


making a collection of cows. She 
“Brings one home from every foreign 
“place she visits, and orders milk from 
One or the other as her fancy dictates. 
= x * x ; 
Wiss MORTON, ELDEST DAUGH- 
> ™ ter of Gov. Morton, is an expert 


“-fisherwoman. From early in the Spring 


© wntil the last run of Autumn fish, and 


) even throught the ice in Winter, Miss 
' Morton loves to angle for the finny 


x * 


WARS. C. OLIVER® ISELIN IS THE 
--™ most expert yachtswoman in the 
-tountry. Her husband says that she is 
| & capable of managing a racer as he is 
\ himself. She was-aboard the Defende? 
Din all of her races and her suggestions 
about the handling of the craft received 
> thoughtful consideration. 

a wy. * * * 7 
»=Q@ARAH BERNHARDT IS NOW 
> ™ 56 years of age, they say, but she 
‘looks no more than 30.. Her beauty is 
"@ undimmed as ever, and she has as 
‘much -vivacity as a schoolgirl. She 
| takes a lively interest in everything, and 
et er love of the unusual seems to increase 
_ with advancing years. 


« * x 


AUBURN, N. Y.,, HAS A PRISON 
** for women managed almost entirely 
¥ women, the only man about the 
lace being the very elderly Warden. 
Ifthe keepers are women, under the 
fection of d matron. It is a remark- 
ily well and economically -managed 
stablishment, all the work being done 
eg * “4 * : : 
'MARY WALKER, WHO 
# years ago preached dress reform and 
ho. arrested in many cities for 
in public_in male attire, has 
‘to the front again. She has bought 
m near Oswego, N. Y., and pro- 
s to form a colony in which man 
> no The farm is to.be 
_in all its details by women, and 
who will bind themselves to a 
ney, and to wear bloomers 
‘are to be eligible as members of 
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FASHION’S FANCIES. 


Norfolk Basque. 

This style of basque is simple in ef- 
fect, requires no trimming of any kind, 
is universally becoming and has been 
held in favor for general wear since its 
introduction. 


Serge, camel’s hair, ladies’ cloth and 
all styles of suitings will develop styl- 
ishly in this waist. The bodice is tight- 
fitting to the waist line, below which it 
falls in a slight ripple. The box-pleats 
are graduated and applied from the 
shoulders and the center of front and 
back to the lower edge of the bodice. 
The closing is effected invisibly under 
the middle pleat. The full sleeves are 
gathered at the top and plain at the 
hand.* A turn-over collar finishes the 
neck, and a belt of the material is worn. 





For Night Wear. 
Those who are fond of dainty lingerie 
will appreciate the pretty night-gown 
given in our sketch. 





The indented yoke is formed of al- 
ternate clusters of tiny tucks and em- 
broidery insertion. The entire yoke, 
back and front, is edged with a full 
ruffle of embroidery, which also finishes 
the neck and the full sleeves. Dainty 
bows of ribbon added at the neck and 
wrists will give the gown a dresuy ap- 
pearance, 





All Sorts. 

A mixture of lemon juice and glycer- 
ine is excellent to use on the hands at 
night. 

The latest.tea sets are.in the Colonial 


and Queen Anne designs and have a 
bright finish. 


Woman softens her own troubles by 
generously solacing those of others— 
Mme. DE MAINTENON. 


The scales used in weighing diamonds 
are so delicately poised that the weight 
of’a single eyelash will turn the balance. 


Scarf pins, which have been worn 
scarcely at all for two years, are quite 
the rage this season. The designs shown 
are in small, neat effects in gold and 
pearls. 


In one translation of the Bible the 
word rendered “apron” in the common 
version is translated “breeches.” “ And 
they sewed fig leaves together and made 
themselves breeches,” 


The newest chiffon is the Dresden, 
which is stamped with a conventional 
design in delicately-colored flowers. The 
changeable chiffon is also new, and is 
used principally for trimming purposes. 

Common seashore sand will greatly 
improve the appearance of old velvet 
and remove all the dust. Sprinkle the 
velvet well with fine sand and then 
brush until none remains, alWays brush- 
ing the pile the wrong way. 

Good leather shoes and boots are now 
ventilated in such a manner as not to 
expose the foot to wet or damp. This is 
an excellent move, as thick leather is 
apt to heat the foot unduly, causing dis- 
comfort to the wearer, —. 


In Norway a law has been recently 
passed which makes girls ineligible for 
matrimony until they are proficient in 
knitting, baking and spinning. Certifi- 
cates of proficiency have to be earned, 
and without these no girl may marry. 

Skirts have lost nothing of their 
Summer fullness, They have gained in 
grace, however, through the nee of 
stiffening except at the bottom. Sleeves 
have the appearance of being smaller, 


there is no diminution in size. —- 


WOMAN'S WISDOM. 
The Suffrage Question. 


EprroR FarMuHovseE: I wonderhow many 
of the women of this are in- 
terested in the question! The time 
seems to be hastening when we all must be in- 
terested in it to a greater or less degree, and 
it may not be long before we may be called 
upon to take a decided stand in the matter, 
and to vote, or not to vote, may be the 
question. 

Heretofore men have taken all the care and 
responsibility of Government, and the wives, 
mothers, and sisters have been shielded from 
the publicity that taking part in politics 
would necessarily bring with it. 

Physically men are stronger than women. 
Their whole organization fits them to battle 
with the world, while woman’s more sensitive, 
refined nature shrinks from it. 

Although a woman’s true sphere is the 
home, she need not neeessarily be a house- 
hold drudge. This no woman should allow 
herself to be. There is a higher duty for 
her to perform than ministering to the mere 
physical wants of the family, though these 
should never be neglected, and a woman 
should understand thoroughly every branch 
of housekeeping irrespective of what her 
station in life may be, so as to be able to over- 
see it intelligently, even if circumstances do 
not render it necessary to perform the work 
herself. 

Then, if she should by change of circum- 
stances, or the scarcity or inefficiency of 
servants, be obliged to perform these domestic 
duties herself, by a thorough knowledge and 
experience of house-keeping she will be en- 
abled to do the work with much greater ease 
and dispatch, and if she be an intelligent 
woman will raise the work to her level, and 
not descend to the level of the work; in fact, 
she will be mistress of the situation. 

And then, too, there is so much sifting that 
can be done in housework, so many thing 
that can be left undone that it is well enough 
to do if one has the time and help enough 
todo it. But for a woman to sacrifice health 
and strength and every hour of the day to 
household duties will soon make a drudge of 
her. She needs the idle hour for reading 
andé improvement of the mind, for recreation, 
er for companionship with her husband and 
children, and it is a duty every woman owes 
to herself and her family tosee that she has it. 

It is because of natural inclination to care 
for woman and shield her from the hdf er 
walks of life, that so many of our best men 
are opposed to woman suffrage; not because 
they consider them as inferior to men or 
incapable of casting an intelligent vote, and 
no self-respecting woman should consider her- 
self as inferior in any way to man because 
she is thus shielded and protected. Will it 
be well to change all this? It is well to 
count the cost of this undertaking. \ Will we 
not lose more than we gain? ‘Can we make 
better laws for our protection than men have 
made for us? A woman -generally has more 
than her rights in any question of law that 
affects her interests. . 

In no country are women treated with such 
deference and consideration as in this. How 
would it better the condition of women to 
extend to them theright of suffrage? Women 
should, and do, haye equal advantages for 
improvement and education as men. There 
is no branch of knowledge which she cannot 
as successfully and safely grasp as’‘man; and 
it must be conceded that they represent as 
much the intelligence of the State as men. 
But this is no reason why they should take 
upon themselves the duty of suffrage, for it 
is a duty rather than aright. Rathershould 
they use the power ‘these advantages give 
them in the social and home circle. Here is 
where woman’s influence and power for good 
is unbounded, and it does not stop here, but 
extends ent into the world, into the church, 
into society, into polities. 

Mothers are the great moral educators of 
their sons. There was never a great man 
that did not have a great mother;—not' great 
perhaps as the world counts greatness, ‘but 
great in moral strength, great in all womanly 
purity and goodness and loftiness of pur- 
pose and strength of character. Around the 
fireside is where the elements of future great- 
ness is prepared, and when a woman leaves 
her home and home dutjes to take part in 
public affairs she leaves her true sphere of 
action, and the place Where she could do the 
most good, and places herself in a false posi- 
tion.—C. E. : 


eo 


Mother's Society. 


EpItoR AMERICAN FARMER: There is 
one thing I think country parents err:in):and 
that is in allowing their children: to. take 
their company off -to themselves.’ In: many 
homes the parlor is considered the property 
of the young ladies of the family, and the 
father and mother often never even see their 
company. That young persans are often hurt 
morally the facts easily prove 

An older person’s company is generally im- 
proving to young people. A mother’s pres- 
ence will restrain boisterousness, exclude 
Wolgarity and enlarge the scope of conversa- 
tion. 

In one of the nicest homes I know of fhere 
is no parlor, and when there is eompany the 
mother prepares to fill her place. as hostess; 
and it is a home that all young people like to 
visit. She has seen her children grew into 
something like, at least, her ideals. She 
has held her influence over them by keep- 
ing with them. She reads and keeps herself 
posted, so they are never called upon to blush 
at her ignorance. She takes interest in her 
appearance, and strives that she as well as 
they shall look her best, so they have no oc- 
casion to be.ashamed of mother’s shabbiness. 
And here let mothers take notice. All have 
to confess that the well-dressed woman com- 
mands respect in society. Let mothers re- 
member that their children are a portion of 
that same society. Surely, it will keep off 
that dreaded time when we are laid ‘on the 
shelf, too old to be interesting. 

Not often is it true that we are too old, but 
it is rather that we are too careless to take 
the troule to appear well; too wrapped up in 
household cares or baby’s teething to talk of 
anything else, or to know of anything else to 
talk about. = 

And the mother’s side is only one side of 
the question. 

The children’s is more important. We 
hear often how a boy is ruined by playing in 
the street, hut have you heard of the many 
girls ruined in their mother’s parlor? Be- 
gun by silly talk of girl friends, the high aim 
of life is forgotten; they are tired of school, 
and mother’s ambition that her daughter 
should have an education is not heeded. They 
become flirts, with no thoughts higher than 
fun and beaux. Oh, mothers, I could say so 
much, but you understand how it is.. Don’t 
allow your daughter to keep company in the 
old-fashioned way, but invite her young 
friends in often, and then help ber and her 
brothers to entertain them. Just stay with 
your children, and you may keep them— 
mold them, and rejoice with them at your 
success.—RAY MorRIs. ; 


Flowers for the Sick. 


EpiToR AMERICAN FARMER: I have just 
been reading the piece, “A Reading Idea for 


ing 
Invalids.” I think it very nice, and J think it 
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out morn pick a pie-tin 
them in different forms; and make bouquets 
and pick out the diferent faces. You cannot 
imagine how much tomfert he took with 
them. Now, I would that our boys 
and girls, and older people also, raise flow- 
ers and give to those who are unable to raise 
them for themselves. They cost little money 
or labor, and they would brighten many 
homes. Last Spring I was sick and my little 
daughter picked a bouquet of apple blossoms 
on her way home from school and brought to 
me. Itseems as though I can smell them now, 
they were so sweet and fragrant. They were 
ee mediciné,—Lr1T1E F, PROSSER, 
a 





She Helps by Economizing. 


EpiTorR FarmHovss: I ani a poor farmer’s 
wife, and we have a mortgage on our farm 
which we are both very anxious to lift, so 
we cam feel and know that the farm on which 
we live is really our own, and I fancy there 
are many more in the same condition. I feel 
anxious to do all I can to help along, but as I 
have two children, and they both small, and 
my own health poor, I cannot go.out of doors 
to help on the farm in busy times, to save 
hiring, as some women do; and I feel the 
only way I can help is to economize and take 
care of what my husband brings into the 
house. ‘ 

I seldom buy new stockings for my children, 
but when mine are too badly worn to mend 
any longer the tops are always good, so J cut 
them over, and they wear nearly, if not quite, 
as long as new. I always make their under- 
wear from old garments, for the bottom part 
of a knit wrapper is thick enough for the 
little ones to wear a long time, after the 
sleeves and shoulders are beyond mending. 

I generally manage to have a large piece 
left when I make a new dress for myself, and 
when the sleeves begin to wear out I rip open 
the seams as far as they are worn and cut new 
pieces and sew on, then sew up the sleeve 
and hem the wrist; they are easier mended 
this way and look better than when patched. 
My sister, having five little ones, she has more 
experience that I, so she gives me some good 
ideas, which I intend to practice. She takes 
new gingham to make sleeves and yoke, and 
then takes the back breadths of her own 
worn-out dresses for the skirt. The new 
gingham will wear out two or three skirts 
made of the old, and it is but a few minutes’ 
work to gather it on to the yoke and hem. 
To be sure, it costs only a small sum for a 
child’s dress, but a penny saved is a penny 
earned, and it is the pennies that make the 
dollars. 

One can save a great deal by being careful 
while cooking. My husband says if the pigs 
had nothing to eat but what I throw inte the 
swill barrel they would starve; but he says 
he would rather buy feed for them than to 
buy food for the table and have it thrown into 
the swill. If the bread dough sours do not 
throw it away, but make warm biscuit of it. 
Take enough for one meal, add a small piece 
of shortening and a teaspoonful of soda, and 
they will be as good ‘as sour-milk biscuit; 
ae what is left in a cool place, te be used 

ter. 19 

Dried apples take-the place of fresh ones, 
where the latter aré searce, for mince pies. 
Soak over night and in the morning chop and 
use the same as fresh’ apples. —E. I. M. 

ra 
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Washing White Clothes. 


EpIToR AMERICAN FARMER: Plenty of 
water is necessary if;you wish the clothes to 
be clear and white ,after they are washed; 
and, of course, soft watey should be used, if 
it is possible to get,it, When necessary to 
use hard water, softey jt by putting a heaping 
tablespoonful of con¢entrated lye in a barrel 
of water and allowin it’ dissolve. If it is 
put in the night hetir he washing is done 
the water will be ready to use the next morn- 
ing. Sometimes the water is soft, but not 
clear; a tabléspoonfal of alum dissolved and 
added to a barrelful will cause the dirt to 
settle to the bottom and leave the water per- 
fectly clear. 

The soap is also aw ‘important item, espe- 
cially for the fine white clothes, and I have 
foxind it economy to buy the best. Prepare a 
good hot suds and put it in the tub, then put 
in the whitest elothes ‘and cover the tub, so 
that thé heat and steam may be kept in. An 
old quilt or blanket folded twice, so there are 
four thicknesses, will do for a cover. Allow 
the clothes to soak an hour, and the time may 
be used to clear the table and put the house 
in order; they can then be washed very easily. 
When they are taken from this water put 
them in the boiler and allow them to scald 
while the second lot’ éf clothes are being 
washed. When taken out add soft, cold 
water, to make them ceol enough to handle; 
wash them out and rinse through two waters. 
Hard water is best for rinsing, and a little 
bluing should be added to the second tubful. 

White flannel and other woolen goods will 
not shrink if washed in hot water in which 
enough soap has been added to make a strong 
suds. The rinsing water should be the same 
temperature as the water in which the clothes 
‘are washed.—MARY. 


, 
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There Must Not be War. 


EpIToR AMERICAN FARMER: There must 
not be war—there shall not be war! Will 
not all the English women in the United 
States rise up as one body and, if need be, 
protest against it? And will not the women 
of the United States join-us in trying to pre- 
vent so ghastly and costly and iniquitous a 
proceeding from darkening the last years of 
the enlightened nineteenth century ? 

If the men are so ready and almost eager 
for war, surely the women (who will have to 
stay at home and bear the suspense and bitter 
consequences) may use their rights to try to 
avert the horrors of almost civil warfare, as 
much as they have already done in helping to 
put down the drink demon. 

Let England, if need be, withdraw her 
elaim to the paltry little bit of territory, and 
the States also, if need be, forego their talk 
about the ‘‘ Monroe Dectrine.”’ : 

Let each Nation learn a lesson of forebear- 
ance for the future from the other! Let each 
of the two of the greatest Christian peoples in 
the world realize that each may go a little too 
far in their respective claims and rights. 

To quote from’a communication lately sent 
me from an influential Christian woman in 

land: ~y 

“ How sad these dis ng times are! But 
T am sure all the tins in America and 
England will join heartily in Mr. Milburn’s 
beautiful prayer in the’Béhate. Whata lovely 
spirit he must have!; (dank God for himand 
all peacemakers! i bac ; 

‘*We women in both dands, I fully believe, 
would rise up and ppdtest with all our powers 
against any breach between our two great 
lands, which, togetheniim friendly union, can 
do so much for the gaéd of the great world.” — 
MAYFLOWER. 
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~ HOME TABLE. 


TWENTY-MINUTES PUDDING. 


One cup sweet milk, one egg, two 
cups flour, two teaspoons baking powder, 
pinch salt; steam 20 minutes; serve 
with cold cream-sauce seasoned to taste. 


CHERRY PUDDING. 


One cup buttermilk, one tablespoon 
sour cream, one and one-half teaspoons 
soda, pinch salt, flour to make stiff bat- 
ter, one and one-half cups pitted cher- 
ries—canned, dried or fresh; steam one 
hour. 

Sauce—Two tablespoons flour, one 
taplespoon vinegar, pinch salt, a little 
nutmeg, one cup sugar, one pint boiling 
water. 

APPLE PUDDING. 


Place one quart tart apples in deep 
tin, add a little water and let cook while 
preparing the following: One and one- 
half cups sour milk, two tablespoons 
thick sour cream, one and one-half tea- 
spoons soda, pinch salt; stir thick with 
flour, spread over the apples and bake 
until done. Serve with same sauce as 
above- 

STUFFED BEEFSTEAK, 


fhis is as nice for dinner as a more 
expensive roast, and it can be prepared 
from a rather poor flank or round 
steak. Pound, season well with salt and 
pepper, then spread with a nice dressing 
made of bread crumbs, roll and tie 
closely with twine; put in a kettle with 
a quart boiling water; boil slowly one 
hour, then place in a dripping pan, add- 
ing water in which it was boiled, basting 
frequently until a nice brown and mak- 
ing gravy of the drippings; or you may 
put it at once into the dripping pan, 
omitting the boiling process; skewer a 
couple of slices of pork on top, add a 
very little water, baste frequently, and 
if it bakes too rapidly cover with a pan. 
This is delicious sliced cold.—E. L. M. 


POOR MAN’S PIE.” 


One teacup sugar, one teacup sorghum 
molasses, one teacup vinegar, one teacup 
flour, one teaspoon butter, three teacups 
boiling water; flavor to taste. Stir 
sugar, molasses, vinegar and flour to- 
gether thoroughly, then add the boiling 
water, set on the stove and let boil until 
clear. Before taking off put in butter 
and flavoring. 


CHOCOLATE FILLING FOR CAKE, 


One-half cup grated chocolate, one- 
half cup sweet milk, one tablespoon but- 
ter, three tablespoons sugar; boil until 
stiff enough to spread. 


SPICE CAKE. 


One cup sour milk—buttermilk, if 
possible; one cup brown sugar, one cup 
chopped raisins, one-quarter cup butter, 
two cups flour, one eyen teaspoon soda ; 
spice to taste; one teaspoon cinnamon 
and one-half teaspoon cloves is nice, 


DOUGHNUTS. 


One pint soar milk ; one and one-half 
cups sugar; piece of butter size of 
hickory nut; one teaspoon soda; spice 
to taste; add flour enough to mix soft. 


SUGAR COOKIES, 


One cup white sugar; one-half cup 
butter; one cup sweet milk; one tea- 
spoon baking powder; add any flavoring 
preferred ; enough flour to roll out thin. 

BAKER'S SOFT COOKIES. 


Two cups molasses; one cup butter- 
milk; one cup butter or fresh-meat fry- 
ings; one-half cup sugar; two ‘ea- 
spoons £alerattis; one teaspoon ginger; 
one teaspoon cinnamon ; flour enough to 
make a stiff dowgh. Mix at night, let 
stand until morning, roll out and cut 
desired thickness. ~ Bake in a hot oven. 
—Bertua Moors, Kansas, 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES, 


One pint buttermilk; one egg well 
beaten; one teaspoon baking powder; 
one scant teaspoon soda; one-half tea- 
spoon salt; buckwheat flour enough to 
make a rather thin batter. Fry quickly 
and serve hot with butter and sirup. 

RICE CUSTARD. 

One cup boiled rice; two well beaten 
eggs; three pints sweet milk; scant 
half cup’sugar; flavor with nutmeg or 
lemon and bake. ; 

TURNIP SLAW. 

Slice thin one-half gallon turnips, 
cook until tender in water with salt to 
taste, and lard the size of an egg, and 
one. large tablespoon sugar. When 
tender, add nearly one-half teacup 
vinegar ‘and serve—Mrs. Dr. Ma- 
HOMEY, Ind, 

JELLY ROLL. 

Two eggs well beaten; one cup sugar; 
one cup flour; one teaspoon baking 
powder; flavor with lemon and beat 
well; then add three tablespoons boiling 
water. Bake in long dripping pan in 
hot oven and when done spread with 
jelly and roll, paring off sides or it will 
crack. 

ICE CREAM CAKE. 

Whites of three eggs well beaten ; one 
cup sugar ; one-half cup butter; one cup 
milk; one and one-half cups flour; two 
teaspoons baking powder; flavor with 
lemon; beat well and bake 30 minutes. 
Frost with yolks of eggs thickened with 
sugar.—Mrs. A. Beicuer, Iowa, 


Her Useful Book. 

A woman who .is famed’ for always 
knowing the right thing at the right 
time, calls a fat tome which stands on the 
shelf of her desk her “ useful book.” 





| “IT used to come across so many useful 


suggestions, from recipes to remedies,” 
jon Tie 
got them and 
need that I had done so. Now, I never 
read without a pencil and small pair of 
scissors. at my side, and as soon as I see 


[Contributions _ solicited 
from all readers.—Eb.; 
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IN ONE RECEPTION~ROOM. - 

Epirok AMERICAN FaRMER: I waited 
for the hostess in her pretty parler not long 
ago, and as I waited of course I glanced 
around the cozy apartment. There were 
many dainty articles, evidently fashioned by 
the hand of the mistress herself. Over the 
corner of an oil painting was a drape ef 
fish-net lace. It was about a yard long and 
half -yard wide when finished. The hem, 
which was of the same width (abeut an inch), 
on the sides and ends was hemmed almost 
invisibly. About an inch above the lower 
hem a very narrow yellow ribbon was run in 
and out of the meshes; just above was another 
of the same width, but about two shades 
lighter, and above this a third still lighter. 
On the other end the ribbons were woven in 
and out.to form a point; about two inches 
above these three rows, three more rows were 
inserted in the same manner. 








Evidently the lady believed in having a 
duster at hand when wanted, so an appro- 
priate receptacle was provided for it; that is, 
a receptacle not out of place in the room. A 
piece of white scrim of suitable size for a 
duster bag was worked with a cross-stitch 
design with Roman floss in two shades of 
yellow. This was lined with yellow satine. 
The lower part was turned up to form a 
pocket; the upper edge was turned down to 
just cover the top of the pocket; the corners 
of the turned-down portion were turned 
under so as te bring the center te a point, 
which was ornamented with a long tassel 
made from the Roman floss. Similar tassels 
were on the bottom of the bag. A handsome 
bow of yellow satin ribbon on the top com- 
pleted the article, save for the spotless duster 
of white cheesecloth, its hems feather-stitched 
with Boston Art silk, which hung a little out 
from the pocket. 

When my friend came into the room, she 
brought in ber hand a very handy little 
article which she had just been“using, and 
which later I was permitted to examine. It 
was a little button bag, designed especially 
for boot buttons. Now personally I always 
use button fasteners, and never experience 
the unpleasant sensation of finding a‘ button 
missing from my boots; but as many people 
do sew them on, I am going to tell you about 
this little bag and its use. It was made of 
two strips of No. 22 scarlet ribbon each 10 
inches long. These were neatly overhanded 
together.on both sides and one end. The 
other end of each piece was frin to the 
depth of about an inch. Inthe center of the 
ribbon was fastened a spool of ‘black linen 
thread. by passing ‘a very narrow’ ‘ribbon 
through the holes in the spool and fasten- 
ing them in a little bow on the other side of 
the wide ribbon. It is well to fasten this 
bow to the ribbon with a few stitches. 

Near the top of the ribbon sew three leaves 
of white flannel whose edges have been 
buttonholed with Roman floss of the same 
shade as the rib Into these flannel 
leaves put some coarse needles. Near the 
bottom of the ribbon put a small ribbon bag 
filled with boot buttons. Bring the two ends 
together and tie with narrow ribbon at each 
corner. A bunch of tiny white daisies 
worked on the outside with a single thread 
of Asiatic filo forms an attractive finish for 
this little article; which is usefal to the trav- 
eler and the stay-at-home as well.—INEZ 
REDDING, Mass. 

KNITTED SHELL EDGING. 

Cast on 13 stitches, knit across plain. 

1st rew—Slip 1, knit 12. 

2d row—Slip 1, knit 1, narrow, make 2, 
narrow, knit 7. 

3d row—Slip 1, knit 8, purl 1, knit 3. 

4th row—Slip 1, knit 12. 

5th row—Slip 1, knit 12. 

6th row—Slip 1, knit 1, narrow, make 2, 
narrow, knit 2, make 2, knit 1, make 2, knit 
1, make 2, knit 1; make 2, knit 2. 

7th row—Slip 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 
1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 4, purl 
1, knit 3. 

8th row—Slip 1, knit 20. 

9th row—Slip 1, knit 20. - 

10th row—Slip 1, knit 1, narrow, make 2, 
narrow, knit 15. 

11th row—Knit 12 very long stitches; these 
are made by putting the thread over’the 
needle three times, then make 3 just as two 
stitches have been made; knit 5, purl 1, knit 3. 

12th row—Slip 1, knit 9, purl 1, knit 1; 
take each of the 12 long stitches off on to the 
needle singly. This is done by slipping off 
the stitches and dropping the Joops, then put 
the left needle through the whole 12 loops and 
knit them together as one stitch; then com- 
mence at the Ist row, and soon. Purl means 
common seam stitch—Mary HarTMAN, 
New York. 


Washing Flannels. 

An English woman, author of a 
popular book on laundry work, gives in 
the London Queen her method for wash- 
ing flannels, which she says keeps them 
as soft and unshranken as when new. 
Cut into shreds a pound of good yellow 
soap in a saucepan, cover with two 
quarts of water and set over the fire 
until dissolved. Set away until the 
next day. Fill two large saucepans 
with water as hot as you can bear the 
hands in and add enough of the soap 
jelly to one of them to make the water 
soft/ and soapy and to have a creamy 
lather. Take the dirtiest flannels, put 
them in the water and rub lightly with 
the hands, giving any spots that are 
very much soiled «an ‘extra rubbing. 
Squeeze from the soapy water and wash 
thoroughly in the other water to free 
from the soap. This water should be a 
hot as the first. Wash the garments 
one by one, so that they do not soak in 
the water. Pass through the wringer 
or press out the moisture in a dry sheet. 
Pull into shape and dry quickly. Press 
with a warmiron. 








If iron articles, tool 
ols, ete., are rub i 
Seremns before being put away ro 
ey are less likely to rust. — —— 
For frostbite k 
rub the parts affected with Ae 


; With ice wate 
: r 
until thawed, then treat as you wou] 


‘Paint on clothing m 
urating the part with tur 
; ‘Pentine unt 
ened, then washing out with soap cad wa 
Marks caused by scratching ; 
smooth sur‘ace may be easily 


OF snow 
d a bum, 
ay be removed by 


When the eyes are j 

; inflamed fry 

—- or tired from overwork, apply . 

ae handkerchief dripping with Wat o 
t as you can possibly bear it, —_ 
It is claimed that a drop 

eye to remove a foreign body j 

eee and more often meneguite ‘the 

e frequently recommended flaxseed, 


An English physician calls atte 
fact that deep and forced nase 
keep the entire body in a glow 
weather, no matter how 
clad. 


Teing for cakes ma 

0 ; y be prevente 
cracking when being cut by adding =n 
spoonful of sweet cream to each unbeaten 
egg; beat all together and add Sugar until 
stiff as can be stirred. _ 

Try to remember that wheat flour ; 

: { ur is 
gether the best thing to extingwish a an 
caused by the igniting of coal oil. It is gl. 
ways at hand, can be used freely, leavin 
neither spot nor stain. - . 

To lessen a coal fire, 
80 as to make the mass more cou.pact. giv; 
less room for air. To revive it. < =a 
pieces tenderly and add large Pieces of coal 
when needed to replenish. 

Ciinkers may be removed from 

q . grates an 
ranges by throwing half a dozen oyster Pe 
into the fire when the coal is aylow. and 
pager sc with fresheoal. By this process 
eet ers become soft and are easily re 

When a filter is used in a hous i 
. : f a household j 
should receive the most carefw| attention, b 
it may prove anything but a bi: ssing. It ig 
also a duty to see that the filtered water is 
used in tea and coffee, as well as 
and drinking purposes, 

A good way to clean lamp chimneys is to 
hold the palm of the hand against one end of 
the chimney and breathe into the other, then 
wipe carefully with a damp cloth. After thig 
a fine polish may be given by rubbing with 
cloth moistened with alcohol. 

When cooking, one of the things to be ree 
membered is that soda should never be dig 
solved in hot water, because if it is some®of 
the gases would then be liberated and wasted, 
and a greater amount of soda would be needed 
to make good this waste than if cold water 
was used, 


of castor oj] in 


ition to the 
spiration wil] 
Win the coldeag 
thinly one may be 


press it from the top, 


for cooking 
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OMEN are not 
onky ones who 
sensitive about the 
es. A man doesn 
like to be told 
he is getting old.. A 
man sn't like to 
get old at all. But 
worse than getti 
old, is the appe 
ance of age. Heal 
keeps a man young, 
It doesn’t make an 
difference if he has 
lived eighty years, 
If they have bee 
healthy years, he’ 
will be hale and hearty and won't look 
within twenty years as old as he is, 
Good digestion and rich, red blood make 
look yeuthful. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
ical Discovery makes rich, red blood, 
It makes health in the right way. It works 
according to the right theory, and in 
ears of practice, it has proved that the 
ca is absolutely correct. It begins at 
the beginning—begins by putting the stom 
ach, liver and bowels into perfect order, but 
it begins its good work on the blood before 
it finishes with the digestive system. It 
searches out disease germs wherever they 
may be and forces them out of the body, 
It promotes the copious secretion of the 
stive fluids, and assists in throwing o 
re matter. It makes the appetite go 
and the digestion strong. It isn’t a violent} 
medicine. It isn’t strong medicine. It 
does nothing but good to every portion o 
the body. It doean’t do harm in one place 
while it is helping another place. It is 
meant to help the whole body and it does 
help it. Whenever a man feels himself fail 
ing in health, when he feels that he is gets 
ting old too fast, that his vitality is low, and 
that he is losing flesh, he should wa#e n0, 
time in getting the “Golden Medical Dist 
covery.” It will build up quicker than 
anything else in the world. It will give hig 
rich blood and solid flesh. It will make 
him feel half as old and twice as strong, 
Druggists sell it. ; 
Dr. Pierce’s 1008 page book, the “Peg 
le’s Common Sense Medical Advises,”' 
7 Plain Language, tells all about | 
“Golden Medical Discovery,’ and is 
complete family doctor book, profusel 
. Mlustrated. It will be sent free on rece 
of twenty-one (21) one-cent stamps to coved 
cost of mailing on/y. Address, woas¢ 
Dispensary MEDICAL ASSOCIATICN, N® 
63 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y, a 
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«Op, ves! I know you intend to do 


t~) Draeutt!” 


Pa cutt’s voice was high and | 


s Di 

sil, her pale-blue eyes sparkled with 
pedignation. Her thin, sallow face had 
cart worn, fretful look. She had been 
alled a pretty girl when she had mar- 
fied Joe! Dracutt, but that was long ago, 
and her loss of bloom and spirit had been 
Igroely due to the way Joel had “ turned 
gut.” . 

The cause of her unrealized expecta- 
gjons can be inferred from the burning 
gords in Which she now addressed Joel. 

« You've always been intending to do 
things, Joel Dracutt! There’s things 
you intended to do 15 years ago that 
int done yet? You’ve intended to 
paint and fix up the house; you’ve in- 
yoded to putin a cellar and build a 
porch. ; ‘ 

«You've intended to sod the yard; 
you've intended for years to dig a well; 


» we wouldn’t have to carry all our 


gater clear across from Simon Hill’s 


well. 

« You've intended to fix up our smok- 
ing old chimneys and put in window- 
lights and repair this leaky roof and fix 
yp the fence and build a cow-shed and 
get ne a cewing machine, and goodness 
ynly knows what else you’ve intended to 
jy. And have you done any of these 
thinys, Joc! Dracutt—have you?” 

fhe shiftless, good-natured looking 
man, sitting on the kitchen doorstep, 
whittling a tiny basket out of a peach 
stone, made no reply. 

if Jol felt his guilt it did not disturb 
him overmuch, for there was no resent- 
meat in his twinkling blue eyes, “There 
vas dead silence for fully a minute, 
then he looked up and said, gently and 
gothin: rly: 


“Sho, Letty.” 





“Js that all you’ve got to say, Joel 
Dracutt?’ 

“Yes, ‘tis, Letty. Taint even intend- 
in’ to say anything more,” 

“You'd never say it if it came out 
like the other things you’ve been in- 
tending to do. Just let me hear you 
sy that you intend to do a thing, and I 
know it !! never be done. But now I 
intend to do something, Joel!” 

She stopped rocking in the ereaking 
old 1 hair in whieh she was 
walel and loaned forward, shaking one 
finge! Wathin ‘ly. 

“Yes, Jocl Draeutt, ’m going to do 
fomethisig, and it’s this: 

“I’m going to take the children and 
g back t) futher’s to stay until you've 
done everything about this run-down old 
piace that you've been intending to do 
for 15 \cars.” 

He looked up and said again, 

“Sho, Letty.” 

“lnean every word of it, Joel. I’m 
amply ashamed to live this way any 
lnger. I'm ashamed to fetch our chil- 
dren up in such surroundings, 

“Father will be glad enough to have | 
Meat home again, now that mother’s | 
dead, and he’s no kousekeeper but poor 
od Aunt \un. Things are kept up in 
good shay father’s, 

“My |; e) works, as it’s the bounden 
duty ol «ovry man to work, I’m going 
to let rear my children, because 
heir own father ain’t fit to do it.” 

Her voice choked and she said slowly 
and sac) y 
“Tnever thought when we were mar- 
ned, Joel, that Vd have to leave you 
for very shame; I never thought when 


Joey and little Lucy were babies, that 


NMhave to take them away from their 
* fatlice because he didn’t provide 
r the ni 


and because he wasn’t fit to 
mir them as [ intend my children shall 
reed. L never once thought of it, 
0e |, 

He tose the completed peachstone 

eket into her lap and said: 

“There's something for you to re- 
Bember me by when you get to your 
fither’s, Letty.” 

He rose from the doorstep, stretched 
arma above his head, yawned, and 

dd: 

“You want me to go over tothe river 
@d ketch a mess o” fish for supper? 

ty say they are biting fine now.” 

His “ee made no reply, but he took 
Slong fishiny-rod from the weoden pegs 
® which it rested and went across the 
bare and unkept little dooryard and on 
dow the dusty road until he was lost to 
vew in the timber, 

'S Wile could hear him whistling 
eerily after he was lost to view, and 
sad sadly : 

“He thinks I don’t mean it, but he'll 

dd out that I do.” 

“ere were tears in her eyes as she 
Went al vut gathering up her own and 
T children’s belongings, so few that it 































fasy to pack them all into one 
mal | at tered old trunk. 
And it took two trunks and a big 





Ln for all the things I fetched to this 
“id she said, bitterly. 
oy picking was done by the time 
2nd Lucy, children of eight and 
hab came home from school. Her 
st reparations had been made the 
Y before, and her father had sent her 
ees for her journey. 
= en Joel came home in the evening 
und his wife and children gone. 
“ity’s last act had been to set out 
e food on the table in the kitchen 
tabl She had thrown a cloth over 
+ ¢, because of the flies, and when 
be; ited the cloth he saw on the plate 


*t him a serap of paper on which 
Written : 
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father’s on the four o’clock train. We 
will come: back again when you have 
doue all the things so long ‘intended’ 
doing, and when you are prepared to 
provide for us as we havea right to 
demand and expect. Letty.” 

Joel dropped into a chair, while the 
note fluttered from his fingers to the 
floor. His wife had been correct in her 
surmise that Joel had not thought that 
she had meant all that she had said to 
him that morning. Letty had made so 
many idle threats that Joel had ceased 
to heed them. 

The frugal meal she had set out for 
him remained untouched, although he 
had come home hungry. 

Letty’s note had been a sharp check 
to his appetite. He picked up the bit 
of paper and read her lines again and 
again. Then he got up and walked 
from one to the other of the silent, de- 
serted rooms in the little house. 

Letty might, he thought, be playing 
a trick on him, and he called softly : 

“ Letty! Letty!” 

He peered into closets and even ‘look- 
ed under beds, saying as he did so: 

“You under there, Joey? Where 
you hiding, Lucy?” 

Night came on and he could not stay 
in the silent house. His wife and chil- 
dren had never before been away from 
him a single night. 

Idle and shiftless as Joel was, he had 
loved his family, and he had never been 
harsh to them. He had borne Letty’s 
scolding and reproach meekly and had 
often tried to soothe her by saying: 

“ You do have a good deal to put up 
with, Letty, and I intend to do better, 
I swan if I don’t!” But his will had 
been too weak for him to keep his 
promise, 

He wandered around in the unkept 
and unprodactive little garden back of 
the house long after night had come on. 
It seemed to him that he could not go 
into the house and to his bed without 
his childrens’ good-night kisses. 

He stumbled across something in one 
of the garden paths. It was a little toy 
wagon belonging to Joey. One wheel 
was missing, and Joel said, in self- 
reproach, as he picked it up: 

“The little feller asked me three or 
four times to fix his wagon, and I in- 
tended to. I’ve intended todo so many 
things I aint done. I'll do some of 
them before I sleep, and I’jl begin on 
this wagon.” 

He carried it into the house and 
lighted.a lamp, which was in itselt' addi- 
tional evidence of the failure of some of 
his good intentions, for the bowl of the 
lamp webbled around loosely oh the 
stand, and the burner needed repairs 
that he had been intending ‘to make for 
weeks. 

He found a hammer and nails and 
spent an hour repairing the little wagon, 
and then he hunted up a rocker that 
had long been missing from Lucy’s little 
chair and fastened it securely in its 
place. 

Joel Dracutt was “handy ” with tools 
of any kind, and about all the money he 
earned was the result of the “tinkering” 
he did throughout the neighborhood. 

Two weeks of active labor that he was 
perfectly capable of performing would 
have brought great changes in his home 
and lightened poor Letty’s labors. 

He spent most of the night in bitter 
self-reproach, and when morning came 
he looked about the sadly-neglected 
premises and said frankly : 

“TI swan if I blame Letty-for goin’ 
away from it all.” 

‘This conviction strengthened when he 
undertook to get his own breakfast on a 
stove with a door that had to be propped 
up with a crowbar, and a chimney that 
smoked steadily for nearly an hour. 

He saw how poor Letty, who was not 
“ handy ” at making repairs, had tried to 
patch up this or that broken article in 
her kitchen and pantry. 

It was a raw morning, the rain came 
driving in under the kitchen door, be- 
cause the weather-strip or doorsill had 
worn away. Joel realized that he could 
have put a new sill in its place in an 
hour, and he had long intended doing so. 

“Letty’s had her trials, that’s sure,” 
admitted Joel. 

Meanwhile, Letty was in the neat, 
pretty home of her childhood. Its con- 
trast to the home she bad left was 
but she was far from happy amid her 
comfortable surroundings. ith all his 
failings she loved Joel, and distance and 
absence magnified his virtues. 

She remembered that her husband 
had never spoken harshly to ber in all 
their married life. Sometimes when she 
had been bitterest in her scolding re- 

ches, and had said all the Pp 
things her indignation could suggest or 
her frame, he had listened in 
abashed silence and had put his arms 
about her and said contritely : 

«It's all true, Letty, and it’s a pity 
you ever tied yourself to such a poor 
stick.” 

She-remembered his unfailing kind- 
ness to his children, and how patient 
and gentle he had been with little Joey, 
who had been one of the most peevish of 
babies during the first two years of his 


a 


= 
Zo 


life. ) 

She remembered how Jogl had cared 
for the fretful child many a 
long and weary night, that her own rest 
might be nnbroken. re ee ae 

And when Lucy had the diphtheria 


Joel would allow no one but himself to 
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not allow her to subject herself to the 
on. 

She remembered so. many things sbe 
had not taken into account when she 
determined to leave Joel. She was not 
indifferent to bis comfort and she 
thought of what a wretched time he 
—— be having trying to “do for him- 
self.” 

She found, too, that her active, noisy 
children disturbed her father. It had 
been years since there had been a child 
in his home, and be was what some 
people call «fi It annoyed him 
to see even a book out of its proper 
place, while order was an unknown 
quantity to his two harum-scarum grand- 
children. 

There were times when their mother 
almost longed for the careless freedom 
of her own home, and she missed. Joel’s 
cheery laugh and his unfailing smile. 

She wrote to Joel frequently, but his 
replies were few and brief and he did 
not even suggest her return to her own 
home. 

At the end of six weeks she announced 
her intention of going to her own home, 
and her father did not oppose her. He 
admitted frankly that the cliildren 
“ worried” him and that he was too old 
to adapt himself to this new order of 
things in his home. 

Letty could not tear her love for her 
children’s father from her heart. She 
did not write to Joel of ber intended re- 
turn. It was but a 10-minutes’ walk 
from the railroad station to her own 
home. 

She half feared that Joel might for- 
bid her return if he knew of it, and the 
surprise would be all the more complete 
and delightful if he wanted her to come 
back. 

It was about 10 in the morning when 
she reached the station near her own 
home, after an all-night ride, Her 
home was but half a mile from the 
station, and she had walked half the 
distance with her children when she 
suddenly met Joel face to face ata sharp 
turnin the road. It had been years 
since she had seen him so neatly dressed. 
He had a new sachel in his hand, and 
his first words were: 

“Why, Letty, I was on my way to 
take the 10:35 train to fetch you home.” 

He knelt down in the dusty road 
with an arm around each of the children, 
and kissed them with tearful eyes. 

“T’m sorry I went away as I did, 
Joel,” said Letty, quietly. 

“ And I’m glad,” said Joel. “ You'll 
know why pretty soon.” 

He put his arm around her as they 
walked homeward with the children 
running on before them. 

Another turn in the road brought the 
house into full View a few rods from 
them. tn 

“Why Joel!” said Letty, in the 
utmost surprise, for the house she saw 
bore no resemblance to the house she 
had left. . 

Behind a snowy-white picket fence 
stood a little cottage.shining in_ its new 
coats of white and: straw-colored | paint. 
A broad piazza ran along the entire 
front of the house, the dooryard was 


litter of years had been removed. 

Under the old oak tree in the yard 
was anew pump} to prove that Joel’s 
“ Jong-intended ”'well had become a re- 
ality. 1 

The house had a new roof, and Mot a 
pane of glass was missing. The out- 
buildings had been repaired and paiated. 

The interior of the house was in har- 
mony with the changed exterior. There 
was new paper on. the walls, and every- 
thing was in perfect repair. 

“ You see l’ve done all the things you 
said I must do before you’d come home,” 
said Joel, “ an’ I did it about all my- 
self. I aint furnished the house up any, 
because I reckoned you'd rather enjoy 
doing that yourself.” 

“But the money, Joel? Jt’s all 
beautiful, but how could you afford to 
do it?” 

“Well, the day after you left, I got 
word that my Aunt Harriet had died 
over in Hawleyville, and left me $800, 
and I reckoned I couldn’t put it to 
better use than to do some o’ the things 
I’ve intended to do for you. I’ve fixed 
things up to the best I could, and they’re 
going to stay fixed up, Letty. 

« I’ve got a steady job over in Tay- 
lor’s factory, and I’ve broken my old 
fishing rod and sold my shotgun, and it 
won’t be my fault if you’re ashamed of 
me hereafter.” : 

“IT am ashamed of myself,” said 
Letty. 

« You've no call to be,” replied Joel, 
decidedly. “All the past is buried, 
and we won’t rake it up. Come around 
to the back of the house and see how 
you like the new cellar.”— Household. 


Too Easy. 

New Boarder—What do we get for 
dinner to-night? 

Old Boarder—This is the night we 
usually have chicken. 

New Boarder—That’s not half bad. 
Do we often get chicken ? 

Old Boarder—Ob, about three times 
a week. 

New Boarder—Well, by Jove! that’s 
pretty fine; but I don’t see how Mrs. 
Skimper can afford it. 

Old Boarder—Oh, it’s the same chick- 
en.— Brooklyn Lije. 


Folding Sawing Machine. 
For the benefit: of our readers who have 


Sawing Machine, which is made by the Fold- 
ing Sawing Machine Company of 62 to 66 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. It is a 
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ENU —NO. 22. 

Ij72~- x 173— Cc 

BAB cos 
CERAM PORUS 
CHESTED PURPL&D 
BEECHTREE CORKSCREW 
MARSHMALLOW CORPSDARMEBSB 
BATTALION SULCATION 
MERELINS SERRIES 
DELOS DEMOS 
EON Wen 
Ww E 

171—Though-t. 174—So-o-thing. 

1%5— CALAPAN l76—- VATICAN 
AVATAES . ABATORS 
LAVATIC TAMARAC 
ATAMESH ITALISH 
PATERAR CORICAR 
ARISAIG ARASAIG 
N8SCHEGO NSCHEGO 

177—Margin; Arming. 120-—Once; One. 

178— Vv 179— x 

MAP GYP 
CALEN PALAS 
CANDLES PINOLES 
MANTELETS GANGPLANK 
VALDERADURY XYLOPHAGOUS 
PILLAGING PALLADIUM 
NEEDING SEAGIRT 
STUNG sNouUrT 
SEG KUM 
Y ~ 

181— JARANSK 828—BATTERA 
ANACAPA AHRIMAN 
RAVAGES TRIBING 
ACATERS TIBKSTI 
NAGEMAL EMISSTO 
SPERATE RANTISM 
KASSLER ANGIOMA 

183—Spoiled. (Oil; Sped.) 

184— Cc 185— T 

ARM SHA 
? SLEES STOLE 
SALAMIS SARMENT 
ALLAMOTTI RTREAMTIN 
CREAMFRUITS TIOMASBREED 
MEMORIALS ALEMBDABS 
SITUATE™ ENTRAPS 
STILLS TIERS 
ITs Y NES 
s D 
Authors of word-forms: Rokeby (2), C. Saw, 
Phil. Down, 4. Dandy (2), K. T. Did, X. L. C. R., 


Rex Ford, Eugene. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 23. 


NO. 200—NUMERICAL, 
(To Beech Nut.) 


The name 5, 7, 1, 2, 9 
To bonnet monkeys we assign. 


Fight, 3, 6, 4 a gift will name, 
Which a new Privée of Wales can claim. 


Both calm and still the TOTAL is, 
Much more than Beech Nut's hotel is. 
—MAUDE, St. Joseph, Mo. 


No. 201-INVERTED PYRAMID. 


Across: 1. As much as a tablespoon will 
hold. 2. A European sculpin having the 
head armed with short spines, 3. Impeding 
or barring by esteppel. 4. A cellular layer 
derived from the nuclens of an ovule. 5. 
A river of Asia. (Wore.) 6. The unit of 
superficial measure... 7. A letter. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. A Roman copper 
coin. “3. Aninsect of the order Hymenoptera. 
4, Lowest in ranker degree. 5. An ethereal 
sult, or compound ether. 6. Volcanic cin- 
ders. 7. Corn or mize of peculiar excel- 
lence for popping. 8. A low plant with 
fleshy leaves having elusters of purple flow- 
ers. 9. To judge. 40, The players forming 
one side ina baseball game. (Stand.) 11. 
A state of mental confusion, 12. One. 
(Stand.) 13. A legter 

—A. DANDy, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
NO. 202—47RA NSPOSEPTON, 
If yesterday could tie to-day 
How different, al}; would be the doing! 


‘Tt might have begn,’’ I hear you say ;— 
If yesterday couleetng fo-day— 
Repentance ! primp of iny lay! 
FINAL, you eursd the backward viewing ! 
If yesterday could Ke to-day 
How different, aft, would be the doing ! 
oT oGgesT, Allegheny, Va. 


NO. 202—rket ‘RHOMBOID. 


Across: 1. The waste of tin-plate left 
from the manufacture of tinware. (Cent. ) 
2. A genus of Phocidw. (Cent.). 3. Trueked. 
4. Think. 5. Free from care. 6. Belongs. 
7. Seizes by the throat, from behind, with a 
view to strangle and rob. 8. Agreed. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. ‘To advance. 3. 
Convenient. 4. Certainly. (Cent.) 5. A 
town of Viseu, Beira, Portugal. (Bijou.) 6. 
P. O., Giles Co., Va. 7. A salt of maleic 
|acid. 8& Made a Tory of.* (Eneye. Dict.) 
9. Confines to one locality. 10. Naevi.* 11. 
A pebble. 12. Chess.* (Stand.) 13. Red 
ocher. 14. A Roman weight. 15. A letter. 

—ARCANUS, Iowa City, Ia. 


no. 204—CURTAILMENT. 
(To Pearlie Gien.) 


Just to please my Nellie Nell 
With her eyes of velvet brewn, 
Lo, I sing a villanelle. 





Let the softest music swell, 
Run the seale both up and down, 
Just to please my Nellie Nell. 


Let the chord be PRIMAL well, 
All her cares and sorrows drown, 
Lo, I sing a villanelle. 


Come from hilltop, come from dell, — 
Be it country, be it town,— 
Just to please my Nellie Nell. 


G!oom and sadness but dispel, 
Chase away her ToTAL frown, 
Lo, I sing a villanelle. 


Will she hearken,—who can tell ?—~ 
And my humble efforts crown ? 
Just to please my Nellie Nell, 
La, I sing a villanelle. 
—PriIMRosk, Baltimore, Md. 


NO. 205—HALF-SQUARE. 


1. A full-bowed, decked, two-masted boat 
formerly used in the shore-cod and mackerel 
fisheries. (Stand.) 2. An alkaloid pre- 
pared from atropine, and from other sources. 
3. Books containing the iratieum_mass, etc. 
(Stand.) 4. An offiger of the barmote. 5. 
Wins the heart of. 6. Subdued totally. 7. 
Covered with a layer of any substance. 8. 
Wild guelder-roses.*. (Stand.) 9. A count 
of forty threads in.the warp or chain of 
woolen cloth. 10. Portions of cricket fields 
on the batter’s left. (Stand.) 11. One. 
(Stand.) 12, A letter,,.; 

—REx, Forp, Alplaus, N. Y. 


2 
XO. 206—DECAPITAILMENT. 


In a PRIMAL robe that as down is light, 
And Two as a cloud in the sky of May, 
With a rosy flush thro’"its cream and white, 
The ballet-girl sttmas while the viols play; 
The tinsel ghitters about her dress, 
The flowers drooptin<her floating hair, 
And she smiles as) @he waits,—you would 
never guess 
She is sick at heart-as she standeth there. 
Heart-sick? Ah, no’ That can never be 
For ‘hearts that’ are hapyy alone can 
suile,’’ ae 
Her Las? seems ray, piel ber step is free,— 
Can it be that this’i homan guile ? 
Can it be that a form find a face so fair 
Can cover aught but memories sweet ;— 
That a heart of sadness, 2 brow of care, 


Ah! child, you know but Tittle of life, 
The persovs are many you daily see 
Who jest with each other in smiling strife, 


mockery. 


flame 





Are poised o’er thosz lightly-tripping feet ? 


While at heart they are loathing the 
Shall we call it her home? In an attic rooms. 
Lies her husband, sick,—he may new be 
dead,— 
While she comes with her young heart filled 
~ with gloom, 


Tho’ her head is dizzy, her limbs are faint, 

She must play her part in the roraL whirl;— 

““What right has a dancer to make com- 
plaint.” 

She must laugh and sing, she must dance and 


play, 
She must seem to be gay for the money’s 
We must have the pleasure for which we 


py 
She must dance and sing tho’ her heart 
should break. 
—Swanmp ANGEL, Rock Falls, Hi. 


No. 207—DIAMOND. 
(Te X. L. C. RB.) 


1. A letter. 2. East. (Stand.) 3. To 
wet. 4. To beset. 5. Township, Lee Co, 
Ill. 6. A defect of the eye or of alens. 7. 
A dark, ophitic, nephiline-plagioclase Plu- 
tonic rock. (Stand.) 8&8 To talk or write as 
an egotist. 9. To shun.* 10. Pleasure.* 
1l. A letter. — EvGexE, Cleveland,-O. 


No. 208—cHARADE,. 


All the songsters now have flown, 
Winter comes with sullen moan, 
And the winds aeross the hills 
Sing in melancholy trills. 


Storms have not their WHOLE begun, 
Gently glints the Autumn sup; 

And the elements of onz 

Sleep within the forest dun. 


When the snow is on the waste 
Though the winds are sharp and keen 
With the seconp I may haste 
To the cottage of my queen. 
—AIDYL, Waite, Me. 


No. 209—DIAMOND., 


1. A letter. 2. A haunt. 3. Removes. 
4. Delights. 5. To charm. 6. A mead-like 
drink.* 7. Nectarious. 8. Tossed by the 
sea. (Stand.) 9 A strong malt liquor. 
10, A plant. 11. A letter. 

—GUARDINEER, Poultney, Vé 


No. 210—CHARADE. 


John Henry went to Washington, 
In quest of office fat. 

An1 called upon the President, 
To get his chances pat. 


He preferred a foreign mission 
, With the Lion or the Bear, 
Though another place would please him-- 
He only wanted what was fair. 


He presented his petitions 
First bound in paper FINE, 

Which were, of course, there pigeonholea 
Without indorsentent line. 


He called often, quite often, yes; 
His hopes were ENTIRE out. 

This FINE ONE way of doing things, 
Raised in his heart grave doubt. 


At last he called at office, where 
He wished it understood, 
That any job was good enough, 
E’en that.of sawing wood. 
—Muiss I'ir, St. Mary’s, O. 





No. 211—EXTENDED HEXAGON, 


I. The scriptures of the Mahomeians. 
2 Odd. 3. Revival of a suit which is 
abated “by .the death or marriage of any of 


itoid varieties of rhyolite.* 6. The typical 
and only genus of the famiéy Notidanide. 
(Encye. Diet.) Anyrfossil foraminifer of 
genus Rotalia. 8. EWlers. 9. Precepts. 
Hurry.* —Kernxneru, Morton Park, IL 
Bi et 
NO. 212--CH ARADE. 
(To Ace) 

Low hangs the sable pall of night 

About the Hessian line, 
Where reckless soldiers in delight 

Give up to songs and wine. 
King Bacchus reings—grim-visaged War, 

With darksome memories, 
Shall not intrude to-night to mar 

The glad festivities. 


The OnE of all the land is laid 
Upon the festal board, 

With wines of rarest vintage made— 
As sweet as kings afford. 

Bacchus is lord; at his command, 
Away with carking care! 

And Britain’s TWos fgrget the band 
Across the Delaware. 


But as the night pales into day 
The sound of marching comes, 

Unheralded upon the way 
By noisy beat of drums. 

It stills the mandlin songs of love, 
And thought to duty rans; 

They hear the Yankee cheers above 
The thunder of the guns! 


Each drunk@@@widicr takes his place, 
No signal for retreat, 


Saw he had erred COMPLETE. 

No force can stem the mighty tide; 
They turn in vain to flee— 

The freemen ure on every side, 
And win the victory ! 


Then far and wide the tidings sprung, 
While boomed the signal gun, 

And loud, and long, the people sang 
The praise of Washington. 

Thus ere the day had reache.t its close 
The clouded sky was fair, 

And Hope with snowy pinions rose 
From ashes of despair. 


Envoy. 


George Weshington ! a glory clings 

Around that henered name, 

And each reenrriug year but brings 

To him eternal fame, 

Well may the bards pour in a flood 

To him their sweetest strains, 

As long as patriotic blood 

Is in a freeman’s veins. 

—L’ ALLEGRO, Pittsburg, Pa 
ENIGMIANA. 
Another month has rolled around and its 
passing has seen the advent of the long- 
heralded Knots, a magazine original in nature 
and in contents most palatable—that is, with 
one or two exceptions. It really grieves us 
to see the first numberof a publication whose 
editors are all members of the Eastern Puz- 
zlers’ League sullied with a statement re- 
lating to that body as false as could handily 
be conceived—even by persons not in at- 
tendance at the New Year’s Day Conyention. 
The idea that the League “ severely censured 
Elbert” is buncombe, pure and simple, and 
there was not a single puzzler nt at the 
late meeting but denied the League’s author- 
ity to eensure one not a member. The com- 
mittee reported that it had made no investi- 
tion other than to write a letter to Elbert 
“in the hope that he might clear himself,” 
if such can be termed an investigation, and 
the question of requesting members of the 
League to refrain from supporting depart- 
“ments accepting support from Etbert was 
taken up later, asa separate matter, and re- 
ceived a unanimous yea vote. This, and no 
more, “‘ censuring ’’ was done, and we are 
willing Puzzledom should judge as to the fair- 
ness or unfairness of the disposition of the 
matter which we hoped might forever put an 
end to the subject and of the Xno/s man’s edi- 
torial. Aside from this, and a second remark 
about the League, which, to say the least, 
sounds ill-natured, coming from a member, the 
contents of No.1 of Knots are clean, newsy 
and bright, and the Te pictare 
Ernest well executed. Send $1 for 2 year’s 
sabscription to Knots Pub. Co., Nash, 
— No. 2 of The Oracle is received, and con- 

tains the usual amount of interesting matter, 
including an announcement of President 
Beech Nut’s committee 
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The Rowd ‘> Wealth. ag ge py he away by 
which all may make money, easily, ly and honestly. 
Storie, A collection of thrilling narratives of 
emor34a by Josiah Allen's Wite. Comprising some of 
the most laughable sketches ever written by this popular anthor. 
The Cet Book and Family Containing hun- 
dreds of excellent cooking” recipes and hinta to 3 
also telling how to cure all common ailments, 
Curie fo Work, Keitting and Crochet. Contaluing desigus 
for all kin ts of Pancy Needle Work. Minstrated. 
Divlo;ass, Recitztions and Leadings, & large and choice collection 
ablic and private entertain: 


the * Libraries " or “ Seriea” 
we actualiy give you, absolutely free, twe dallare’ worth of splendid 
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- THE MARKETS. 


Produce. 


New York, Feb. ,—Butter—The market for 
butter was generally firm to-day. There isa 
good demand for faney and choice State dairy, 
and prices are firm, Fancy and choice fresh 
creamery are in very good demand, and prices 
sdvanced. Good qualities also sold readily, but 
commen grades are slow. ce imitation 
creamery is stronger, and there is a fair de- 
mand for fresh factory for export. We quote: 


State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fresh, 

fancy, POF POUNG........eecceeeeesecres ald 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs, 

POE POUT... 2. ceeceseccesecneeneones gece a 18 
Eastern creamery, Fall make, choice, 

per pound............ sinls pind das pena. 406 18 a 18% 
Elgin creamery, fancy, per pound...... .. a 2l¢ 
Western ercamcry, choice, per pound 19 a 20 
Western creamery, ordinary to prime.. l4a 
Western crenmery, Summer make, 

Choice, PCY POUNA...ceecreeeerere eoesece 18 a 19 
Western creamery, Summer make, fair 

tO FOO, PET POUNA.....c0ecerveeeeerere 1B OW 
Fresh rolis, choice, per poun lla 

Cheese—-With moderate receipts and a fuirly 
good demand for home consumption fancy 
September made cheese is quite firm, but under- 
grades gre eusier. aud holders are willing to 
shade prices. There isa fair demand for good 
full-cream cheese for cx port. 


seen eeenee 


State factory, September wake, 

large, fancy, per pound...... «+++ lia... 
State factory, full cream, large, 

choice, per pound ....eeee eeseee 9a 10 
State factory, September make, 

small, fancy, per pound...........- ian lise 
Pennsylvania skims, per pound.... lia 2 


tges—There ia a good demand for fresh- 


| gathered eggs for local comsumptiou, but re- 


ceipts have. been large and the demand for the 
out-of-town trade has not been brisk, and prices 
are ow. A considerable part of the receipts 
Refrigerator eggs arc quiet. We quote. 
State, fresh-Bithered, choice, per 


GOBOR oo bn 20nd +0b00cccneedenckeneeie ° a 13 
Pennsylynnia, fresh - gathered, 
Choice, Per COZEN...6- 5 seeeeesecees «a 13 
Southern, . fresh-gathered, choice, 
OL COZOM cq cecvecceesc-ccceeeess see wea FB 
Western’ fresh-guthered, choice 
a dognn.... ‘dita wnat re cvone oo & 193 
»frigerator, choice, per ozen 
~~ bpaedeesieds tang we cnoets areneee $2.50 af3.00 
efrigerator, poor, to good, per 
ro PL Be PEAS eeokd newnee Mendes 1.75 a 2.25 


Fresh Fruits—Choice red apples are in good ;- 


demand ond quite firm, and other grades are 
stoady. ‘There is.a fair demand for choice cran- 
berries, but undér gradesare dull and weak. 
Choice struwberries are not plentiful, and sell 
readily at full prices, but there is a Hberal 
supply of poor and unripe berries that is diffi- 
cult to sel!. We quote: 

Apples, Wineonp, per barrel 
Apples, Baldwin, choice, per bar- 


TeeeT eee eee ee eer eee, 


heeeeeeee 


- per barre! : 
Applies, Greenings, choice, per bar- 
rel 


230 a 275 
180a2%B 
275 a8 50 


Deb cocsas. covcgssuncntetie Gheanbeeds 
Apples, Greevings, common to 
good, per barrel 
Apples, Ben Davis, per double-head 
arr 


Cle 
Apers, Virginia, Impe 
re 


Rene eee e eee eee Bee THe e ee REE ee 


eee eee eee ee ee tenes 


Apples, red varieties, per barrel..... 
Apples, Winter fruit, inferior to 
fair, per double-head barrela,.-- 
Cranberries, Cupe Cod, ¢ ae 
EE PPLE eT A booted Paatawes 925 a 9 50 
Cranberries, New Jersey, per barrel. 6 00 a 6 76 
Hay and Straw—The market for hay is not 
ina satisfactory condition. Receipts are not 
large, but the demand is light, and prices are 


quite easy. Ont straw is firmer, We quote: 
Hay, No, 1, per 100 pounds......... 7. Da 
| Hay, No.2 per 100 pounds....+ «-++++ Sa, 9 
Hay, No 3 per 100 pounds .........+++ ta 80 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds.........- -a 7 
Huy, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds... 75a 80 
Hay, salt, ver 100 popnds.......+...++. 45a 50 
Long rye straw, per POUNUB,...0066 Gai 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds...... @Ma 6 
Oat siraw, per 100 pounGs....-..-++« » Sa 
Wheat straw. per 100 pounds........++ a 6 


Poultry and Game.—There is a good demand 
for choice live gcese and dueks, and prices of 
such ure very firm. Live chickens and fowls 
are fairly active, and priccsare firm. Old roost- 
ers are steady. ‘Turkeys have advancedin price 
and rule firm. In the market for dressed poul- 
try there is a large supply of Western chickens. 
Choice are steady, but ether kinds are duli and 
slow. Fowls are low, and the demand is rather 
light, but holders refuse to make further re- 
ductions, and feel confident on account of the 
cold weather. Choice fresh-killed young turkey 
hens are in light supply and quite ,» but 
ordinary and frozen birds are quiet. Fresh- 
killed dueks are quite steady, and choice frozen 


ure firm. Gcese are dull. Tame squabs are 


steady. There isa fair demand for choice and 
good partridges. Grouse are steady. Choice 
wild ducks are firmly held, but undergrades 
are quite dull. Qnail are quiet. Rabbits are 
very slow. Venison isdull, We quote: 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Geese, Western, per pair...... +++ $1.2a $1.75 
Geese, Southern, per pair.,...... la 1.25 
Ducks, Western, per pair....--.+- ha 9 
Ducks, Southern, per pair........ Wa a 
Chickens, Western, per pound.... ..@ 104 
Chickens, Southern, per pound... l0a 10} 
Fowls, Western, per pound .......- 10ja - 
Fowls, Southern, per pound...... -a 103 
Roosters, o!d, pound,........ 64a ct. 
Turkeys, mix per pound ...... Ba be 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


Chickens, 2 arte 2 ate, 
Chicken Yestern, choice, per lb........ 

Chickens, Western, fair to good, Ib... 8a 9 
Chickens and towis, mixed, choiceyper 


rib...14a 15 
10 


ie, <. . - sidimeghans bgeeghens Cahvadhessmenl 9ia 10 
Chickens and fowls, mixed, fair to good, 

POT IDs ce eeee cece cern sceessceesevenererrens 8a 9 
Fowls, Western, choice, per }b......-.-.. Sa V 
Fowls, Western, fair to good, per Ib..... 8a 9 
Fowls, fro#n, choice, per Ib.......+.. cccees @ 
Old roosters, frozen, per IbD.......+--..... 6a 6b 
Capons, Philadelphiu, medium size, Pel a 

Whee voce 000 cccs cece cceres voces 0ses eevee a 

ns, Western. large, per ID. ...-- «+++ lé6a.. 

— Western,emall and slips, per Ib.12 a 13 
Turkeys, <dry-picked, young hens, 

choice, per 1D ......---cee ees e-cenee eee Ma 
Turkeys, frozen, mixed hens and toms, 

CHOICE, POT WD, . ose e cecenecergerceeeeerers lija 15 
Ducks, fair to good, per Ib....4....-.+--+ 2a 5 
Geese, Western; prime, per Ib........+.-. Ha 


Geese, Western, common to good, perlb. 6a 9 
Geese, txozen, per Ib 9all 


Vegetables—There is a fair demand for prime 
potatoes, but prices are casy. Other potatoes 
are dull. Sweet potatocs are not active. 
Cabbage is very quiet. There is a steady 
demand for choice and prime onions, but under 
grades are dull and weak. perms onions 
ure quiet. Choice celery is in light supply and 
in good demand, but is urged for sale at 
low Prime string beaus and green peas 
ale and 


are firm, but poor is dragging. 

spinach are not plentiful, but good receipts are 

duc . Tomatoes are not plentiful, but 

only prime and choice are in demand. Beets 

are steady. ' 

Potatoes, Maine, Rose, per @ouble- 
head ba 

mee State, Burbank, per 


Potatoes, New Jersey, per 180 ibs.... 
Cabbages, Florida, new. erate... 
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Ststag Deena, Florida, choice, 
Squash, Hubbard, per barrel 
Tate New-Orleans, per 100 bunches, 4 
Lettuce, - Florid arrel 


poaekes - ahah ots anessoessSovsees shns = aio 
‘ta, cra’ sees . a 
Beets, Borman por orate... ~ : 
Kale, Norfolk, per Barrel. ...s. cess -150a 
Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel ...... -- 250040 

reen peas. Florida, per crate...... -10a2K 
Tomatoes, Florida, per crate ......... 1M ave 
Cauliflower, Florida, per basket..... 2 4 a 
Caulifiower, California, per case..... 2 00 a: 

Sundries. Ag 
Boeswax EF POUN ...ccrcccrccsceses BE ; 
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A Long-Lost Brother. 


> he bicyclist one fair cheek kissed, 
+ nd then he kissed the other. 
cried the maid in knicks arrayed, 


5 @ answered: * What! And are you not 
© My long-lost little brother?" 


& 
> 





Widow (ordering tombstone) —“ And 
’ Tdon’t want any maudlin sentiment on 
' it; just put, ‘Died. Age 75. The good 





A Good Mood. 

Tired Husband—lI’ve had a terrible 
day at the office and I’m mad clear 
through. 

Wife—Now would be a good time for 
you to beat those rugs— Truth. 





Every Rose Has Its Thorn. 





“ A lady in skirts, Mr. Musbly, never 


yy) knows half the delights of skating 


_—_ 


= Mercy! How hard 


“4 is the ice is this 
_ Winter 
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: Tommy's Garden. 
» “I understand you have a fine garden, 


aommy.” 
' * Yeth.” 

“What do you raise in it chiefly?” 

“ Tayty-bugs,” said Tommy.—Har- 
= per’s Bazar. 


_ 





Why He Stopped His Paper. 


A recent subscriber to a Georgia 
“Bewspaper writes to the editor to stop 
Be r, and makes this ex planation : 
_ “I-think people autent to spend their 
iy 8 oon Or papurs mi daddy didn’t and 
‘everybody sed he wus the intelligentest 
» man inthe kentry and had the smart- 
est family of bois that ever dug taters.” 
~—=Atlanta Constitution. 


ue 
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~ Liked the New Plan. 
\ Mrs. De Fadd—The latest fashion is 
#0 haye the piano built into the wall. 
© Mr. De Fada (wearily)—Well, that’s 
Pensible. Let's wall up ours—New 
rk Weekly. 
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. ae A Refusal. 
"Ihave come to ask for your 
dau s hand, Mr. Herrick,” said 
i 1 ig Waller, nervously. 
*Oh—well, you can’t have it,” said 
erri “T’m not doling out my 
sught on'the instalment plan. When 
a feel that you can support the whole 
ou, may call again.” — Harper's 
ere.. 
? 





“The Three “ Wakes.” 


Sagas : 





‘THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH, 1896. _ 
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THE CHILDREN’S SCRAPBOOK 


How Many Claws Has Our Old Cat? 


“ How many claws has our old cat?” 
Asked Eddie. ‘*‘ Who can tell me that?” 


“Ob! that,” said Marry. “everyone knows— 
As many as you have fingers and toes.” 

“ Yeth,” lisped Ethel, “ she’th jutht got twenty; 
Five on each foot, and I think it-th a plenty.” 

‘** Yes,” said Bertie, “* just five times four; 

That makes twenty—no less nor more.” 
“Wrong,” said Eddie. * That’s easily seen; 
Catch her and count ’em—she has eighteen, 
“Cats on each of their two hind paws 

Have only four, and not five, claws.” 

Nicholas. 





A Little Girl’s Wish. 


“Mayn’t I be a boy?*’ said our Mary, 
The tears in her great eyes of blue, 
“i'm only a wee little lassie, 
There’s nothing a woman can do. 


“Tis so, I heard Cousin John say s0, 
He's home from a great college, too; 

He said so just now, in the parlor, 
*There’s nothing a woman can do.” 


“My wee little lassie, my darling.” 
Said I. putting back her soft bair, 
“IT want you, my dear little maiden, 

To smooth away all mother’s care. 


“Is there nothing you can do, my darling? 
What was that ‘ pa’ said last night? 

*My own little sunbeam has been here, 
I know, for the room is so bright.’ 


“ And there is a secret, my Mary, 
Perhaps you may learn it some day~ 

The hand that is willing and loving 
Will do the most work on the way. 


“ And the work that is sweetest and dearest, 
The work that so many ne’er do, 
The great work of —ry_ folks happy 
Can be done by a lassie like you!” 
—ELIZABETH R. GEORGE in December Ladies’ 
Home Journat. 





Clippings. 
The letter “O” sounds odd for a 
name, but there is a distinguished family 


in Belgium whose name is O, no more 
and no less, 


Eskimos give the doctor his fee as 
soon as he comes. If the patient re- 
covers he keeps it; otherwise he returns 
it. 


Habits, soft and pliant at first, are 
like some coral stones, which are easily 
cut when first quarried, but soon become 
hard as adamant.—SPpuRGEON. 


The ‘word “ good” has the same root 
and the same meaning as God, Good- 
bye means God be with"You, Good- 
night is God guard the night, = 

The voice can be heard to & greater 
distance through a speaking-tube than 
through the air, because the~sound is 
confined to the air within the tube, and 
the tube itself is a good conductor. 


Tabby, the name: of a well-known 
species of cat, was formerly atabi, which 
was a term used to designate a peculiar 
pattern. in thé silk manufactured in 
Persia. The markings in the fur of the 
cat resemble the pattern in the silk, 
hence the double application of the 
name. : 


When a youthful courtier of King 
Edward VL, wishing to reach,some ob- 
ject above him, Iaid down the great 
Bible and stepped upon it, the devout 
young king, unwilling te chide his 
friend, yet honoring the Holy Book, 
lifted the sacred volume from the floor, 
reverently kissed it and laid it in its 
place. 


The Cat that Can Skate. 

A Harlem boy, Harry Summers by 
name, has succeeded in teaching his pet 
cat, “Mouser,” to skate on ice. Of 
course, she was a slow pupil, and it was 
quite a month before she could be in- 
duced to keep the little skates which 
were made for her on her feet; and 
even after she had become accustomed 
to them she had to be taught to stand 
upright, and then coaxed on to the ice. 














But Harry was very patient and kind, 
and finally succeeded in doing what no 
one has ever done before, and is now 
reaping his reward in the fun “ Mouser” 
affords him and his friends. ¢A skating 


cat is worth many ordinary trick ani- | P® 


mals, and her proud owner has had-sev- 
eral offers from museum k who 
want to buy the clever creature, but 
Harry would rather part with his ears 
than with his pet, and “ Mouser” is not 
for sale. 


Another Story of Lincoln. 

Every school boy should know this 
story of Abraham Lincoln’s patriotism. 
While he was a raftsman on the Missis- 
sippi he had unloaded his cargo in New 
Orleans. The slave mart was near and 
he chanced, as he walked about, to come 
to it. The auctioneer’s hammer fell, 
and wives wept upon the necks of their 
husbands for t fae Gime, and chikiven 
were torn from their mother’s arms for- 
ever. The raftsman’s heart went out to 
poopie. At last he 

w-boatman, “If 





THE DAIRY. 





Skimmings. 
German scientists report that milk 
may be sterilized by electricity. 
Everybody is agreed as to the virtue 
of the silo as a means of preserving 
corn and corn fodder in their best estate. 


The largest milk condensing factory 
in the world is at Dixon, Ill. It con- 
sumes the entire milk product of 6,000 
cows. 


men hate Winter dairying. 
Industrious and hustling ones follow it 
up and make more profit out of it than 
out of Summer dairying. 


If cream is churned too warm, says a 
dairyman, the butter comes soft, of a 
pale color, and difficult to separate from 
the buttermilk; if too cold, the cream 
sometimes foams and butter refuses to 
break. 


Other things being equal, the dairy 
cow or bull with very small horns or no 
horns at all is the best one from which 
to breed. Therefore, breed the horns 
off your dairy cattle if possible. 


In England and Scotland the dairy- 
maids believe that if they forget to wash 
their hands before milking, their cows 
will go dry; and this superstition is 
diligently fostered by the owners of the 
cows. 


Butter is easily made good, or it is 
easily made bad. With a pure atmo- 
sphere for cream and milk, everything 
kept sweet and clean, attenticn to the 
condition of the churn, the churning 
done at proper time, the results should 
be satisfactory, if the miilk is untainted 
to begin with. 


No family should live over a milk- 
house, spring-house or creamery. The 
dairy should be entirely separate from 
the dwelling house. The floors should 
be of cement, for this material contains 
no crevices in which milk can accumu- 
late to decay and make foul the whole 
building. ' 


The Illinois Experiment Station has 
been experimenting with feeding imma- 
ture corn to steers in the pasture, and 
the results are found extremely satisfac- 
tory. The gains in flesh have been very 
rapid. 

Never guess at the salt used in salting 
butter, any more than you guess at the 
temperature of the cream. Weigh it 
down to the-ounce after you have 
weighed the butter. Many experienced 
makers daily “lump” the quantity, be- 
cause they think experience makes them 
technical guessers, but such a method is 
unscientific and dangerous. 


A bucket of warm water with towels 
should always be taken to the stable by 
the milkers) The milkers’ hands should 
be carefully washed before milking, and, 
if they become soiled, after milking 
each cow. The milking should be done 
with dry hands; milking with wet haads 
is too unclean to be tolerated. 


A new system of packing butter, which 
does away with cold chambers, is being 
tried in Australia. ‘The butter is packed 
in cubical boxes made of glass, the joints 
being covered witli adhesive grease- 
proof paper. The ‘boxes vary in size, 
holding from one pound to 200 pounds. 
When a box is filled it is covered with 
a quarter of an inch of plaster of paris, 
and this with prepared paper or canvas. 
The piaster, being a non-conductor of 
heat, preserves the hermetically-sealed 
butter. 


German experiments, confirmed by 
French tests, have demopstrated that 
the feeding of cows has no effect on the 
proportion of butter in the dry matter of 
milk. Cows of the same breed and fed 
in the same way will vary in their yield 
of butter between a kilogram from 20 
litres of milk and one trom 33. litres. 
The conclusion reached is that, making 
due allowance for the stage of lactation, 
for the daily yield of milk, and the 
breed, the individual peculiarity of the 
cow is the most important factor in the 
production of butter. 





Eighteen Dairy Points. 

A. E. Jones is a successful Wisconsin 
dairyman whose cows are registered 
Jerseys which make over 300 pounds of 
butter per year. His eight years’ ex- 
perience has led him to the following 
conclusions as essential to success : 

1. Get rid of the scrub cow. 

2. Good cows léad to better methods. 

8. Without good feed dairying isa 
failure. 

4. People will not pay 
10 cent butter. 

5. It requires brains and gumption to 
succeed in the dairy. 

6. A careless person cannot. make 
good butter. 

_7. Promptness and honesty always 
win. 

8. The finishing touches are what 


25 cents for 


Vs. 
9. Cows need shelter from storm and 
sun. . 
10. Clean hands invite clean methods. 
11. A prosperous dairyman is al- 
ways polite to his customers. - 
12. When serving customers alwa 
wear cleat clothes. a 
13. Those that make bad butter are 
easily offended. ~ 
14. If you do not like the business, 
uit. 
, 15. Good butter cannot be made 
where the surroundings are filthy. 
16.. Poor butter gives the dairyman a 
lean purse. E 
17. Badly-made butter hurts the 
trade and gives the oleo men a better 
market. : = 
18. Keep pace with modern 
ments. 





All for 10 Cents, 
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Private Dairies Make thd Best Butter. 

Private dairies arg: here to stay, but 
they must be properly condutted. The 
first essential is a good farm upon which 
to raise the- fodder. Pure 
water is necessary for the cows and for 
cooling the milk. Warm stables, silos, 
good machinery and machinery houses 
must all be had if much profit is expected. 
Good cows are the most important fae- 
tors. I attach more importance to in- 
dividuals than to, breed or pedigree. 
Get the dairy type, then good indi- 
viduals of that type. In 1890 I bought 
good-cows from $15 to $30, cows which 
have since produced 400 pounds of 
butter per year. In Summer my princi- 
pal food is grass, supplemented with 
bran and cob meal; in Winter, corn 
silage 30 to 35 pounds per day, supple- 
mented with four to six quarts of bran 
and plenty of straw. Tread power is 
used, as it is cheaper than steam. I 
have not practiced soiling. All but- 
ter is sold at home to private trade at a 
uniform price of 25 cents per pound 
the year round. I pack it in 25-pound 
jars and deliver it to my customers. 
My butter maker is a woman from 
Scotland. She is most capable, and 
gives entire satisfaction. Cream is 
churned at 56 to 60 deg. My milkers 
are men.—F., D. Pierce to Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association. 





Rocking Churn. 


A Kentucky man has recently pat- 
ented a churn which is certainly a labor- 
saving device, indeed. We are indebted 
to New Ideas for the cut and the follow- 
ing description. 

As will be noted, the churn is arranged 
on a long rocking seat, so that the 


A ROCKER CHURN. 
usually irksome duty of churning can 
be combined with a pleasant rock and 
perusal of the latest:novel. It is said 
that by the time the “plot begins to 
thicken” the cream: follows suit, and 
before the point is reached where they 
“marry and live lappy ever after,” the 
butter is ready to remove to the cooler. 





Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap costs more to 
make than any other tldatimg soap made, but the 
consumers have to px¥ nommore for it. It is 100 
per cent. pure and made @f Borax. You know 


what that means. Orderef your grocer. 


Pighting With Cheese. 

The following aecount of a queer bat- 
tle is given by the Pittsburg Dispatch : 

The most remarkable ammunition ever 
heard of was used by the celebrated 
Commodore ‘Coe, ef the Montevidian 
navy, who, in an engagement with Ad- 
miral Brown, of the Buenos Ayrean 
service, fired every shot from his lockers. 

“ What shall we do, sir?” asked his 
First Lieutenant. 

It looked as if Coe would have to 
strike his colors, when it occurred to his 
First Lieutenant to use Dutch cheeses as 
cannon balls. There happened to be a 





large quantity of these on board, and in | 


a few minutes the fire of the old Santa 
Maria (Coe’s ship), which had ceased 
entirely, was reopened, and Admiral 
Brown found more shot flying over his 
head. Directly one of them struck his 
mainmast, and, as it did so, shattered and 
flew in every direction. 

“ What the dickens is the enemy fir- 
ing?” asked Brown. But nobody couid 
tell. Directly another came in through 
a port and killed two men who were 
near him, and then, striking the epposite 
bulwarks, burst into pieces. 

Brown believed it to be some new- 
fangled paixban or other, and, as four 
or five more of them came slap through 
his sails, he gave orders to fill away, and 
actually backed out of the fight, receiv- 
ing a parting broadside of Dutch cheeses. 

Tainted Milk. 

It is well to notice that certain ab- 
normal odors and tastes in milk may be 
produced directly by the food eaten by 
the cow. Ifa cow eats garlic or turnip 
the flavor of the milk is directly affected. 
Various other foods may, in a similar 
manner, affect the taste of milk, but this 
class of taints may be readily distin- 
guished from those; due to bacterial 
growth. -The odors! and taints due to 
the direct influence of the food are at 
their maximum as soon as the milk is 
drawn, never increasing afterward. But 
the taints due to bacterial growth do not 
appear at all in the fresh milk, beginning 
to be noticeable only after the bacteria 
have had a chance to grow. If, there- 
fore, a dairyman has'trouble in his milk, 
which appears immediately after the 
milking, he may leock for the cause in 
something the cowchas.eaten. But if 
the trouble appears ra few hours, 
and then grows rapigly worse until it 
reaches a maximum be may be assured 
that the remedy is toi be sought, not in 
changing the food of the cow, but in 
greater care in the:management of the 
dairy or barn.—Agriaulteral Report. 








Until the last fewsyears to carry a good 
time-keeper meant the: investment of a large 
amount of money. remained for the weil- 
known firm of W. Hill & Co., of Chicago, to 
introduce a plan whereby everyone could have 
‘a Watch laid at his dder for inspection free 
of charge, and not pay a cent until satisfied 








THE ORCHARD. - 


Cullings. 
It is well to remember that the farmer 





small timber tract now is “casting an 
anchor to windward.” 


Be careful when trimming the old 
trees. It needs to be done most intelli- 
gently. Make the cuts smooth and 
cover them with paint, as it prevents rot. 


Grain crops sho@ld never be planted 
among trees, as they deprive them of 
air to a very’ injurious extent. If no 
root crops are cultivated, the ground 
should be kept clean and mellow with 
the one-horse plow and cultivator. 


It is a mistake not to manure old or- 
chards, Often this is the reason they 
fail to give satisfaction when they reach 
full growth. If these trees appear 
healthy, and yet make no growth, very 
likely it is because they are hungry for 
fresh plant food and need to be manured. 


When all orchardists recognize the 
necessity of spraying the trees, then the 
large crops of fruit will be common 
again to which we were accustomed 
before the codlin moth, fungi and blight 
of one kind and another became so dis- 
tructive as they are at the present day. 


Considering the earning power of an 
acre, the orchard should be given credit 
for more worth than is usually the case. 
The yearly growth of 50 apple trees 
upon an acre of ground is worth $50, 
at a very lowestimate. At bearing age 
a good tree will make a good dividend 
upon. such a value. 

The objection to seeding down an or- 
chard to grass is that it takes from the 
soil the moisture needed by the trees, 


-| and when allowed to grow close to the 


trees seems to choke them. Clover does 
not have this effect, nor does it usually 
make a rank growth under the trees. 
It rather tends to retain moisture by its 
shade. 


No orchard is complete without a good 
assortment of cherry trees, In a dry 
and mellow soil, a sandy or gravelly 
loam, it is as hardy a tree as the orchard 
contains. It clings to life in old age 
with wonderful persistency. However, 
it is, compared with apples, at least, 
short-lived; 30 or 40 years measure its 
span of life. 

Orange growing in Arizona is de- 
clared to have passed the experimental 
stage, and will become an important in- 
dustry inthe Territory. This year’s 
crop in the Salt River Valley, where 
most of the experimental groves are 
sit uated, is large and of excellent quality 
The Arizona oranges ripen somewhat 
earlier than those in southern California. 

Now is a good time,to inspect and re- 
adjust the labels on your fruit trees, and 
to replace those that are missing. Often 
the names become dim or effaced, and if 
long-neglected many names may be en- 
tirely lost. Use painted labels of reason- 
ably-large size, write the name on them 
plainly and fasten to one of the limbs 
with copper wire in a large loop. 


~ PLANTING OLIVE ORCHARDS. 


A Discovery that was Worth Millions 

Brought the Originator Nothing. 

In California the method of growing 
olive trees from small,- cuttings has for 
ten years been made a great success. 
Olive trees for orchard planting pur- 
poses used to cost $7 and $8 each. 
They can: now be had by the thou- 
sands for 10 cents and 15 cents each. 
A poor Pomona nurseryman found by 
experimenting that olive trees could be 
propagated from cuttings by starting 
them in the Winter months in boxes of 
sand in hot greenhouses. That discov- 
ery has been worth millions of dollars 
to California and the Southwest, but the 
discoverer is still working in a Pomona 
nursery for $1.50.a day. The cuttings 
that come by the hundreds from a full- 
sized tree are about the size of tooth- 
picks. The new method of propagating 
requires the most constant atiention and 
much experience, but the plants are 
grown on such an enormous scale that 
the cost of each is very low. When the 
cuttings are rooted they are transferred, 
in the warmer months of Spring, to the 
out-of-doors nursery, where they become 
trees of three and four feet in hight in 
12 to 18 months. 

The practical California fruit-grower 
plants the trees‘in his olive orchard 40 
feet apart, so that there will be ample 
room for the roots to spread over a large 
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To Make a Tree Bear Fruit. 


A correspondent of the Rural World 
gives the following directions for forcing 
a fruit tree to bear: Any time about 
Junie 20, tie a strong twine string 
around the trunk, or larger branches, 
so tightly that it will almost cut into the 
bark. Let this string remain a month 
or so, then be sure to loosen or cut it 


away. Next season your tree or hra, 
80 treated will be full of Tay 
truth this makes too much fruit and 
ought to be thinned out, On June 9 
you can cut and tear the bark off a tre 
doing no injury, and making it blows 
amazingly. I have dene it a tho 
times, The bark comes right back 
taken off about that time. The wor 
must not be injured. 
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are the PLANET JR. Farm Tools. They put farm work on a modern § 
business basis,—a week’s hocing done in a day, three times the crops on the 
same land. The New No. 8 Horse Hoe is a dozen tools in one; , 
depth changed instantly without stopping the horse. The PLANET R 
Book for 1896 tells all about these famous tools. Sent free if you write to 
4 S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOVELTIES... 
? ‘uchsias, Roses, 
Pearl Gooseberry, 


Potatoes, etc. 
The Wonderful 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, 
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S Sweet Peas 
hee "'Y DoUBLE SWEET PEA, Bride of Niagara 


True to Name, § 
Per packet 25¢. 6 
Half pkt. 15¢. 6 


Crimson Rambler Rose only rs¢. ‘ 


j 
: 


Vicxs Frorat Guipr for 1896 contains litho- 

phs of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, Black- 

rry, Raspberry, New Leader Tomato, etc. 

Mailed on receipt of ro cents, which may be deducted from first order, 
really rrex—or free with an order for any of the above. 


Mixed varietie 
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Per lb. 40 cents, 
Half lb. 25 cts., quarter Ib. 15 cis, 
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PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents, Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
eromptiy attended to. 


GEORGE £. LEMON, 


Lemen Building, Washington, D.C, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR O 
AMERIGAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Established 1865. Send for 67-Page Pamph 
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Bottom prices. 14th annual Cat» o Fr 
Slaymaker & Son, Dover, Del. 
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area and to get all the substance pos- 
sible from the soil. Hidalgo Tablada, 
of Spain, the most famous authority on 
olive culture outside of California, says 
that 50 feet is a safe span, as the roots 
of each tree spread once and a half the 
diameter of its crown. This separation, 
too, insures light and heat in abundance, 
some growers even pruning out the 
center of the trees in “ goblet” shape to 
futher bestow these auxiliaries. 

The olive has an almost human gift 
of adaptation to environment. It flour- 
ishes in a temperature that falls to 14 
degrees above zero, and in the inland 
valleys of California, where the ther- 
mometer reaches 120 degrees, it grows, 
irrigated only by natural rainfall. It 
finds in the California foothills just such 
homelike surroundings as at its 400-foot 
level in Algeria and its Italian elevation 
of 3,200 feet. It will prosper in any 
friable soil rich in lime and potash, as 
are all the virgin lands of the coast. 
It also does well where its roots can 
penetrate easily a rocky, clay, sand, 
granite, or volcanic formation, seeming 
to prefer an arid mountain soil, but not 
disdaining life in the black adobe near 
the coast. 


Nut Growing in Missouri. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: This 
branch of horticulture is here receiving 
the attention of late that it should have 
had long ago. On Clearing lands in 
our Missouri River bottoms no wise nian 
will cut down a pecan-nut tree. 

I know a man about six miles from 
here who has about 50-pretty, large trees 
on a piece of land of about four acres, 
the trees far enough apart to allow 
farming the land. me seasons, while 
his wheat or corn may be a pretty fair 
crop, the nuts yield as much. 

The variety in this collection is great, 
yet one bears larger nuts than any other. 
It is the largest hardy pecan that I have 
yet found, and I pay him double the 
ordinary price for them and have sent 
them all over the North. 

Those left in the clearings on the 
islands in the Missouri River usually 
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SEEDS, PLANTS, 
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